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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Madison (Ga.) Family Visitor.] R. Tompson, Editor and Proprietor. The Feb- 


Tue Sournern Literary Messencer.—We 
are indebted to the Editor, Jno. R. Thompson, 
Esq , for the January and February numbers of 
this long-established monthly. We were a con- 
stant reader of the “* Messenger” while under the 
charge of Mr. Minor, and, from a perusal of these 
two numbers of the new edition, we think the work 
bids fair to increase its present reputation. The 
“ Messenger’ is free from some of the vices which 
are the characteristics of some of its more gaudy 
contemporaries. It has no embellishments to throw 
in, to pass off mediocre articles—it hasto stand upon 
its own true /iterary merit. We lope all those persons 
who make a deal of talk about our Southern Lit- 
erature, &c., will see that they are subscribers to 
this work. Address the Editor, Richmond, Va. 
Terms, $5 per annum. 


(Extract from a notice in the Richmond Whig.) 


Upon the whole, we think this the best number 
of the Messenger that has appeared since its first 


publication, and reflects great credit on the propri- | 


etor, who is a man of talents himself, and will be 
sure, as far as he can, to have the very best mate- 
rials for his volume. 


(From the Petersburg Republican.) 
THE 


Sournern Literary Messencer—Jno. 
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us a most cordial welcome. 











GENERAL COLLECTORS FOR-THE LITERARY MESSENGER. 


ruary number has arrived, and has received from 
The Messenger is 
peculiarly a “ Southern institution,” and should be 
cherished with pride by every lover of Southern 
literature and Southern genius, and we trust the 
time is not far distant when it will become a favor- 
ite fireside companion in every Southern family. 
Under its present auspices it has a fair prospect of 
greatly increased circulation and enlarged usefal- 
ness, and we intend no disparagement to the indus- 
try or the talents of the late Editor when we say 
that its more recent numbers give the flattering 
promise to its friends that the ardent hopes of the 
founders of the Messenger are about to be reali- 
zed, 

The contents of the present number give evi- 
dence of great ability and excellent jadgment, and 
have impressed us mere deeply than ever with a 
sense of its real worth. 


(Extract from a Notice in the Richmond Enquirer.) 


The February number of the “ Messenger” is 
filled almost entirely with original articles from the 
pens of individuals of no common fame. The So- 
cial System of Virginia, a long and very able and 
interesting article by H. A. W., of Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, who can be no one else than H. 
A. Washington, Ksq., late a resident of this city, 
where his talents, eloquence and accomplishments, 
placed him in a most favorable position. 
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ANCIENT GREECE. 
HER HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


In publishing the following clear and able view of Gre- 
cian History and Literature, we think it prover to express 
our dissent from the author’s opinion upon The Homeric 
Question. We entertain the old belief, that Homer was 
not a mere fanciful name, given by the Greeks to their per- 
sonified idea of epico-poetic excellence, but was a MAN, 
probably old and blind, who wrote, or at least composed, 
the [liad and Odyssey—whoever may have written the 
other poems attributed to him. Our author Jays an ingeni 
ous foundation for his Theory about Homer, in an earlier 
page of the article ; where, having stated as probable, that 
Deucalion was but a symbol of the Flood, and that his son 
Hellen (from whom the Greeks were called Hellenes) was 
only a “ personification of the tribe and intended by his 
relation to Deucalion to indicate that the -commencement 
of the race dated back to the re-peopling of the earth ;” he 
says, ‘‘ This method of interpretation” is “a key to much that 
is otherwise mysterious and absurd in the fabulous genealo- 
gies of” antiquity. ‘ By the application of this beautiful prin- 
ciple,” adds he, “ modern criticism has converted into au- 
thentic history, or at least rationally explained, many of 
those wonderful legends,” &c. And again—“This ten- 
dency of the Greek character to personify the indefinite 
and to embody the ideal,” * * * * *‘is strikingly exhibited 
in their whole system of traditionary legends,” &c. 

By all this, the reader is well prepared to receive our 
author’s closing remark upon the Homeric Question—that 
“ Homer and Hesiod will stand, each as the personification 
of a whole class of heroic bards.” Certainly, to our view, 
no structure ever had a more “ ideal” basis. But no one 
can fail to be struck with the modesty, so characteristic of 
true scholarship, that pervades our correspondent’s discus- 
sion of this question. He evidently but glances at the ar- 
guments which are in his mind: and we should be grati- 
fied, as doubtless our readers would, if he would present 
those arguments—in a form, however, as brief and popular 
as he can, to suit the general taste and the dimensions of 
our magazine. It seems to us easy to answer his reason 
drawn from the doubtful existence of alphabetical writing 
in Homer’s time : but we do not wish to detain the reader. 

[ Ed. Mess. 


“ Vos exemplaria Graeca, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


To the student of ancient history, there is no 


name that awakens so many thrilling associations 
as that of Greece. 


The influence of her institutions, her history, 
her philosophy and her poetry in forming the liter- 


Vot. XIV—17 





ature, perhaps the tastes and feelings of every suc- 
ceeding age, may be more easily imagined than 
estimated, even by those conversant with her his- 
tory. But though it would be a difficult task to 
trace out the influence thus exerted, still it will 
ever be a pleasing and an instructive employment, 
to turn for a while from the scenes of confusion 
and turmoil, of daring ambition and restless acti- 
vity, that so strongly mark the outlines of the busy 
world in which we live, and calmly survey the in- 
stitutions and the character of a people whose ac- 
tions fill so large a space in the world’s history. 

The character of a people is undoubtedly infla- 
enced in a considerable degree by that of the coun- 
try which they inhabit, but in a manner so general 
and indefinite, that its amount cannot easily be de- 
termined. The Geography of Greece is remark- 
able in many respects. Situated at the South- 
Eastern verge of Europe, and alinost equally ac- 
cessible to each of the three great continents of 
ihe eastern hemisphere, it occupied the great cen- 
tre towards which the trade and commerce of the 
ancient world tended, and from which the radia- 
tions of genius and knowledge extended in every 
direction. The limits of this country, called by 
its inhabitants Hellas, were never very accurately 
defined, but at farthest embraced a tract of small 
extent in comparison with that of most modern 
kingdoms. 

It is remarkable for the great extent of its sea- 
coast in proportion to its whole area; and if we 
consider the clusters of islands in the A®gean, as 
properly forming a part of the same country, it is 
peculiarly distinguished in this respect from every 
other portion of the globe. 

It has been thought by some that the proportion 
of sea-coast in any country is always connected 
with, and probably exercises a great influence over 
the progress of civilization and the arts, as well 
as the general developments of the genius and en- 
terprise of its inhabitants; and if this theory be 
not altogether fanciful, we may look to this circum- 
stance as one index to the character of the people 
who dwelt in a land so strongly marked by this 
peculiarity. 

But whilst thus noted for its general position, it 
is no less so for its own internal features. In glan- 
cing at a map it will be seen that almost every dis- 
trict is encircled by ranges of steep and lofty moun- 
tains, and thus separated from the others by natural 
barriers, broken occasionally by the abrupt defiles 
and narrow passes so celebrated both in the history 
and the poetry of the inhabitants. It was doubt- 
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less in a great degree owing to this circumstance 
that they were divided and sub-divided into so many 
petty independent States, forever embroiled in dis- 
putes with each other, and always jealous of the 
supremacy of any: a feeling fostered by the tem- 
per of the people, until it led to the final destruc- 
tion of the liberties of their common country. 

Their rivers indeed are not on the same scale 
with those majestic streams that circle our west- 
ern continent. They belong altogether to another 
class. At one season almost entirely deprived of 
their waters, and at another dashing furiously on- 
ward like a mountain torrent when swollen by the 
rains of the winter, they may be taken as fit em- 
blems of the impetuous and ardent genius of the 
people that dwelt on their banks. 

The bold and rugged mountains shooting up ab- 
ruptly from the plain, the beautiful vales, the ro- 
mantic and picturesque glens, and the clear spark- 
ling fountains of this favored land, if they had no 
agency in giving tone to the character of the race, 
afforded at least striking objects for their genius 
to play upon and to invest with all the glowing 
tints of romance and poetry, that breathe through 
the fables of their early mythology. 

Who the first inhabitants of Greece were, and 
whence they came, are questions no Jess interest- 
ing to us now, than they were to their own de- 
scendants, when they first began to suspect the im- 
portance of their national history,—and the inter- 
est with which they are intrinsically invested is 
enhanced still farther by the mist and obscurity in 
which they are involved. 

The early history of any nation, whose existence 
dates from a period anterior to the introduction of 
letters, must ever remain a subject for speculation 
and conjecture rather than for sober criticism. We 
have, however, some fragments of historic truth 
relating to the early settlers of Greece, which have 
been carefully sifted by the enlightened and acute 
criticism of the last half century, and developed, 
at least, into a consistent form. 

The first race of which we have any knowledge 
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Pelasgians.* And it seems from the universal 
traditions concerning them, as well as from the 
monuments which attest their presence, that they 
were widely spread over many parts of Greece. 
They were found in Thessaly, in Attica, and in 
Peloponnesus, and much learning and time have 
been spent in attempting to determine in what part 
they first appeared, without, however, leading to 
any definite conclusions. The truth probably is 
that they came into the different parts of Greece 
at different times, and at different points, and that 
the tribes found in Thessaly and in Peloponnesus, 
did not stand in the relation of parent and colony 
to each other, but were only related as belonging 
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* Herod, |. i, ch. lvi. 
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to the same great Pelasgic family. If this be the 
correct view, it will be much less important to de- 
termine which was the more ancient location. 

Whether when they came into Greece they 
found a pupulation then settled in the country, and 
if so who they were, are questions that we have 
no means of solving. We know from another 
source that the human family began to spread from 
the central and western parts of Asia. Greece 
then, as well as the rest of Europe, must have been 
pespled by a tide of emigration from the east. 
And it may be that it was a part of this tide that 
poured in under the name of the great Pelasgic 
family. In this event they must have found the 
country uninhabited, and themselves have been the 
first settlers. If, however, the Pelasgians belong 
not to so early a date as this, and there was al- 
ready a population located there when they first 
made their appearance, we must be content to stop 
our enquiries and rest satisfied in utter ignorance 
of the names and the history of these earlier tribes. 
For not only is the presence of the Pelasgians the 
first fact in Greek history, but the first referred to 
even in their traditions.* 

The language of these people is involved in al- 
most as much obscurity as their origin. We only 
know that to the ears of Herodotus it sounded like 
a barbarous jargon,t though he had but slender op- 
portunities of judging of it. Of their name also 
two etymologies are given, both relating to the 
habits of the people, and each plausible enough to 
render it doubtful which is the true one. Accord- 
ing to one, they were so called from the cultiva- 
tion of the plains,t and according to the other from 
their wandering disposition.§ The latter is the 
one more ordinarily adopted, and is also perhaps 
more appropriate to their habits of life. What- 
ever may have been the origin of this race, it is 
more than probable that in their wanderings, they 
either fell in, and became incorporated with other 
tribes and thus spread their name much more widely 
than their real nation ever extended, or that the 
same name was bestowed, as Niebuhr supposes, 
|upon other tribes from similarity of customs, but 
in reality possessing no national affinity. Among 
the monuments still remaining of this once widely 
spread race, may be mentioned the Cyclopean tow- 
ers in Greece, Italy and Asia Minor, monuments 
that testify at once the extent of their migrations 
and the bold genius of the people. 

After the introduction of this race into Greece, 
or perhaps rather coeval with it, many other tribes 
also appear, of more or less affinity with them, and 





* Thirl, Hist. Gr., vol. i, ch. ii, p. 48. 

+ Herod., |. i, ch. Ivii. 

t (From ze\w to cultivate, and apyos a plain,) Thirl., vol. 
i, ch. ii, p. 51. Bis 

§ (From redapyos, a stork.) Lemp., arteGre. on the au- 
thority of Niebuhr. 
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scattered to a considerable extent over the coun- 
try. They all appear to have partaken of the same 
wandering disposition, and being bound by no ties 
of a local nature, to have easily given place to 
others, more powerful or more restless than them- 
selves.* 

None, however, appear of sufficient importance 
to demand a separate notice, until the rise of the 
Hellenic race, which took place some years later. 
This tribe, which afterwards gave its name to the 
whole country, is distinctly located by all the au- 
thorities in the southern part of Thessaly.t But 
their origin is wrapt in almost as much obscurity 
as that of the Peslagians. According to the most 
probable account, they are generally considered as 
having first migrated into Thessaly from the west,t 
though at what period is entirely uncertain. 

That they derived the name of Hellenes from 
Hellen the son of Denealion, is stated indeed, not 
only by the poets, but also by the gravest histori- 
ans.§ It requires, however, only aslight acquaint- 
ance with the traditionary history of the ancients, 
particularly of the Greeks, to understand such fic- 
titious genealogies. As Devcalion is probably 
but a symbol of the flood itself, so when it is said 
that the Hellenes sprang from his son, we are only 
to regard Hellen as the personification of the tribe, 
and intended by his relation to Deucalion, to indi- 
cate that the commencement of the race dated back 
to the repeopling of the earth. 

This method of interpretation furnishes a key to 
much that is otherwise, not only mysterious, but 
absurd in the fabulous genealogies of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. By the application of this 
beautiful principle, modern criticism has convert- 
ed into authentic history, or a least given a ra- 
tional explanation of many of those wonderful le- 
gends that are so intimately interwoven with the 
early Grecian and Roman history, and implicitly 
believed by the learned world for so many centu- 
ries. It is at once so simple and so satisfactory, 
that it scarcely needs more than a bare statement 
to be admitted as true. Its explanation must be 
looked for, not in any conventional system, adopted 
by general consent, but in the poetic genius of the 
people by whom it was used, and in the character 
of the age. This tendency of the Greek charac- 
ter to personify the indefinite and to embody the 
ideal, connected with an exquisite sense of symme- 
try and beauty, is strikingly exhibited in their whole 
system of traditionary legends and fabulous my- 
thology. Every tribe had its legendary hero of 
Olympian descent—every city its tutelary deity— 
every mountain and vale, every stream and foun- 
tain, was under the peculiar care of some presiding 


* Thuc., 1. i, ch. ii. 

+ Herod., |. i, ch. lvi, and Thue., 1. i, ch. iii. 
t Thirl., vol. i, ch. iv, p. 58. 

§Thuc., ubi. Supra. 
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divinity. These were but the early efforts of that 
same wonderful genius, that afterwards developed 
itself in the immortal productions of Phidias, and 
found 


“A local habitation and a name” 


for all time to come in the glowing pages of her 
poets and her orators. 

This Hellenic race, whose bold, manly charac- 
ter constitutes so large and important an element 
of the Greek nation, seems to have been even 
more restless than the other tribes of the same age, 
and finally swallowed up in its name, if not in its 
race, all the inhabitants of the land, called after it 
Hellas. The manner in which they were mingled 
with and engrafted upon the old Pelasgic stock 
seems to be but imperfectly understood. Herodo- 
tus is of the opinion* that the Hellenic race 
was greatly enlarged by readily absorbing into it- 
self other barbarous tribes, but that the Pelasgians 
being always averse to this mode of increasing, 
gradually diminished, until in his day they had 
dwindled to one or two insignificant remnants. It 
is doubtful how far this opinion, for it is merely ad- 
vanced as such, is to be admitted, so far as it refers 
to the Pelasgians. There is, at least, no evidencet 
of their ever having been expelled in any consid- 
erable number from any part of Greece, and it is 
highly probable that it afforded a considerable por- 
tion of the basis upon which the Hellenic name 
and race were engrafted. It is at least equally 
certain that it was the Hellenic race that im- 
pressed upon the Greek character that peculiar 
stamp, that distinguished them from the rest of the 
world. 

The means by which this small tribe acquired 
the ascendancy so universally over its neighbors, 
is also a matter of doubt. It may be inferred from 
the language of Thucydides, above referred to, 
that these sons of Hellen, as he calls them, were 
before the others in the arts of civilization as well 
as in those of warfare ; and it is quite likely that 
such may have been the case tosomeextent. But 
we should rather be inclined to look, for the reason 
of their ascendancy, in that restless and indomita- 
ble energy of character, that prompted them to in- 
terfere at a very early day in the affairs of the sur- 
rounding tribes, and to lend their assistance whenev- 
er itmight be needed. In fact, the historian just re- 
ferred to distinctly states} that it was by this means 
that their name became generally known and in the 
course of time came to be applied to all the inhab- 
itants dwelling in Greece. From this period then 
the term Hellenes was a general appellation for 
the Greeks, and in this sense we are to understand 
that the ideal personage Hellen is called the father 
of the Greek nation. 


* Herod. 1. i. c. lviii. 





t Thirl. vol. i. c. ii, p. 49. 
t Thue. u.s. 
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According to the popular tradition, Hellen had 
three sons, AXolus, Dorus and Xuthus. From 
the former two sprang the Avolian and Dorian ra- 
ces, and from the latter through his two sons, lon 
and Acheus, the Ionian and Achewan. These ge- 
nealogies will be readily understood as referring to| 
the general division of the nation into four leading 
tribes. Of these, the first was by far the most 
widely spread,—and this was well expressed by 
that part of the tradition, which asserts that AXo- 
Jus was the eldest son, and inherited his father’s 
possessions whilst his brothers, were sent forth to 
seek their fortunes. ‘The A®olians occupied the 
greater portion of northern Greece and the west- 
ern side of Peloponnesus. They seem generally 
to have preferred maritime situations ; a circum- 
stance that accounts for the frequent appearance 
of Neptune and the other divinities of the sea in 
their fabulous genealogies, as well as in their sa- 
cred rites. The Acheans who, according to the 
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tradition would seem to be more closely connected 
in some way with the lonians than with the others, | 
attained to a considerable celebrity at a very early 
period. They are more celebrated in the ancient 
poetry than either of the other tribes, and their name 
(Axyato:) is oftener used by Homer as a general ap- 


pellation for the Greeks before Troy, than that of 
any other. 





The Ionian and Dorian races did not rise into 








its wildest mood, peopling every nook and cranny 
of that romantic land with the bright creations of 
fancy, and weaving its history into strange and 
marvellous, but beautiful and expressive legends. 
Then it was, too, that their language, just passing 
from that state termed rude and barbarous into a 
form better suited to a civilized people, abounded in 
those bold and striking epithets, so admirably adap- 
ted to express poetic ideas with a simplicity and a 
vividness to which the polished elocution of more re- 
fined ages can never possibly attain. It is needless 
to specify any of the wonderful legends of this 
period. The names of Hercules and Theseus, of 
Bellerophon and Jason, will at once suggest rich 
and varied trains of fabulous lore. 

We have already alluded to the siege of Troy as 
the event that marked the close of the Heroic age. 
The most remarkable and important circumstance 
that attended this expedition was the union, in one 
common enterprise, of the different independent 
tribes that had now established themselves perma- 
nently in Greece. 

Upon the history of this interesting expedition 
we must refrain from entering, except as it is con- 
nected with, and exerted an influence in producing 
that general change in the condition of the Greek 
nation by which it was succeeded. 

Before this event the different tribes had re- 


_garded themselves as related to each other only so 


much notice until a later period, but they afterwards | far as they could trace the ties of relationship and 
extended their fame and reputation much more| affinity. They had never looked upon themselves 
widely than either of the others, and finally became! as the inhabitants of one common country. And 
the two great leading divisions of the Greek na-| even when they united under the lead of Agamem- 
tion. ‘These two races were ever actuated by a| non to avenge his brother’s wrong upon the devoted 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy, that often arrayed | city and race of Priam, they met rather as distinct 
one half of Greece against the other in long and| nations than as members of one confederacy, and 
bloody contests, in which the Athenians were al-| the supremacy * of their leader was distinctly lim- 
ways regarded as the head of the Ionian confeder- | jted and restricted to this expedition alone. That 
acy, as the Lacedemonians were of the Dorian.| such was the case is clearly shown from the fact 
The Tonians were probably located originally in| that Homer never confines himself to any special 
Attica, to which, as we have just mentioned, they | name as a general appellation for the Greeks. The 
seemed to have looked as the head of their con-| terms Ayatot, Aavax and Apyeot are used indiffer- 
federacy. ‘The Dorians were at first seated* in the| ently to represent the whole multitude ¢ assembled 
Northern part of Greece, but, as we shall presently | jn the plains of Troy. 
see, migrated from thence to Peloponnesus. It would naturally be expected, that finding them- 
Such is a slight and imperfect sketch of the lead-| selves opposed as one body against the Trojan war- 
ing divisions of the Greek nation during that ob-| riors, they would gradually begin to acquire a 
scure but interesting period denominated the He-! stronger feeling of nationality amongst themselves. 
roic age. This period is usually considered as last-| And this feeling was heightened to a much greater 
ing from the rise of the Hellenic nation to the re-| degree by the unusually great length to which the 
turn of the Greeks from the siege of Troy; an|sjege was protracted. At last, however, when the 
age not only interesting in the national history of} fated hour had arrived and the lofty walls of Ilium 
the country, but also as affording the materials for) that had baffled every effort of the invading foe, 
some of the ablest productions of the Grecian mind.| yielded to his subtile arts, the remnants of the 
It was during this period, just verging as it were | Grecian host again sought their native homes. But 
upon the dawn of civilization, that the national ge-| the feelings and recollections which they carried 


nius first began to develop itself. And moving in| back with them were of a far different character 
all the unrestrained freedom of nature, it sported in 





*Tliad. 1, v. 278-81, where the independence of each 


* Herod. u. s. chieftain is cleaily recognized. t Vid. Iliad passim. 
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from any they had ever experienced before. The character, it is this quality that chiefly renders 
achievements of their heroes were woven by their; them valuable. It seems almost impossible then 
bards into national ballads that thrilled through the| to believe, that if the use of letters had been fa- 
feelings of their descendants with a power which) miliarly known, it would not have been distinctly 
we cannot even imagine. To them all those glow- | spoken of. 

ing images were vivid realities. The deedsthere| There is, indeed, in the Iliad one passage, * and 
described were those of their own fathers, and the} but one ia the whole poem, in which even the most 
recollection of them served in after years as a| distant allusion is made to any thing of the kind, 
common bond of union between tribes that before | and this in such a manner that so far from favoring 


had scarcely felt the existence of a national af-| the supposition that it has reference to alphabetical 
finity. 





writing, we think it is strong presumptive evidence 
Thus linked together by the ties and associa-|to the contrary. For it certainly was an occasion 
tions of a common glory, the Greeks began to re-| calling for some method of conveying intelligence, 
gard themselves as a separate and distinct race| either by writing, or by means of symbolical char- 
from the other nations around them—they began| acters, and if the use of letters had been known, 
to feel that they possessed a different genius—that| we should naturally expect to find it mentioned 
they were cast in a different mould. upon such an occasion. As it was not so mention- 
It is now that we first find the terms Hellenes|ed, the inference seems fair that no such art was 
and Barbarians contrasted with each other in that)}known. From these considerations it is difficult 
clear and definite sense which they retained to the | for us to resist the conviction that these poems are 
latest age of Greek history. the works of a number of poets, collected and ar- 
It is scarcely possible to pass over this interest-| ranged in their present form, by other hands, after 
ing period without alluding to the Homeric ques-| the art of writing had grown into common use. 
tion. It must not, however be expected that we| This supposition, however, does not by any means 
should here enter upon the full discussion of a| get rid of the entire difficulty of this question—for 
question, that after occupying the attention and it still remains to be explained how such poems 
scrutiny of the most learned critics of the modern | could be composed at all, without the aid of writ- 
world, is still left with all the doubts hanging over| ten language, even by any number of bards. But 
it that were raised by the learning of Wolf. if the fact be so, that they were so composed, it 
From the difference of style in the several parts | certainly seems to us easier to conceive how it 
of which the Iliad is made up, and from the want| could be done by a whole class of poets, than by 
of regularity in the narrative, it would be exceed- | any one individual. Under either supposition, how- 
_ingly hazardous to draw any general conclusion. | ever, when they were first collected and committed 
It would seem to us that the question, whether to writing by later hands, they must have been al- 
the Iliad is the production of one poet or the col-| tered in many places, interpolated, and welded to- 
lected works of several, would turn mostly upon! gether to form something like a consistent whole. 
one point—the introduction of the art of writing.| With the question of the Iliad is connected, not 
The other internal evidences may be brought, with | only that of the Odyssey, but also of all the poems 
almost equal facility, to bear upon either side. If; usually attributed to Hesiod. And, according to 
it could be shown that this art was known and in) the view we have taken of it, Homer and Hesiod 
use amongst the Greeks before the period assigned | Will stand each as the personification of a whole 
to the Homeric poems, we would readily admit that class of Heroic bards. 
the poem in question was probably the production | During a period of about two hundred years, 
of one man. But if this art was not known at that | after the close of the Homeric age, there were a 
period, we cannot conceive that it is even within great number of epic poets, who are usually known 
the limits of possibility, for so long and perfect a| under the name of the cyclic poets, or poets of the 
composition to be made and transmitted through cycle. Their works are now entirely lost, and 
successive generations by the mouths of the rhap-| even their names have been swallowed up in the 
sodists. Unfortunately this question also is in- | blaze of light that surrounds that of Homer; but 
volved in almost equal obscurity with the original the titles of a few of their poems, together with a 
one. | slight sketch of their contents, have been preserved 
There is one circumstance, however, that seems) by the ancient critics. 
to us almost strong enough to turn the scale. It} They were thought to be particularly valuable, 
is the entire absence of any direct allusion to the|90t so much for their poetic excellence as for the 
art of writing throughout the whole of these poems. | regular connection of th®ir contents one with 
The Homeric poems are universally regarded as\200ther. And from this circumstance they proba- 
the great reservoir from which is drawn nearly | bly obtained their name. 
every thing that we know concerning the manners They may, perhaps, be fairly regarded also as 
and customs of the Heroic age. In fact, to so; marking the earliest dawn of a historic spirit. 
great an extent is this true, that, after their poetic’ * Iliad. C. 6, v. 169. 
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They were succeeded, in their turn, by the 
Lyric poets, as the latter again were by the Dra- 
matic. To trace out the current of the early 
Greek literature, to watch its various changes, and | 
mark its different eras, would indeed be a delight- | 
ful and a profitable task, but one requiring the full | 
space of a volume to do justice to its importance. 
All, of course, that can be required in the present | 
instance, is briefly to point out some of the more 
prominent and striking changes, that successively 
took place in its character, as it gradually passed 
from the earliest lisping of the Epic muse, through 
all its protean forms, to that chaste and elegant 
style that distinguished the productions of the later | 
Athenian writers. 


We have mentioned that the school of Lyric 
poets succeeded tothe Epic. There was, of course, 
no abrupt transition, but as the one began to de- 
cline from the gradual change of the national taste, 


the other arose to supply its place. The poets of, 


this class have shared a fate similar to that of their 
predecessors. ‘Their names, indeed, remain to us, 
but of the large number who flourished through the 
long space of three hundred years, the fragments 
of only a few have come down to the present day. 
Of these the principle one is Pindar. And if we 
may be permitted to form an estimate from what 
remains of one, who lost the prize to a successful 
rival more than once, they were worthy, indeed, of | 
the enthusiastic applause which they received from 
their cotemporaries, and the high estimate that has | 
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event, fall within the scope of our present de- 
sign. 

Zéschylus is justly called the father of the Attic 
tragedy. In what state he found it is very uncer- 
tain, but to him is due the honor of having moulded 
it nearly into its most perfect form. He first in- 
troduced the additional actor upon the stage and 
gave to the representation the form of the dia- 
logue ; and soon afterwards, by the addition of the 
third, completed the number, to which the tragedy 
seems to have been mostly, if not entirely restricted. 
His character as a poet was bold and lofty. He 
was not so successful in filling up the details, but 
the awful grandeur and majesty of his conceptions 
have, perhaps, never been equalled. 

Next to him in point of time as of genius was 
Sophocles. He added the finishing touch to every- 
thing which the bolder hand of his great master 
had begun. He greatly improved the rich and va- 
ried scenery, and added to it much that served still 
| farther to heighten the charm of scenic represen- 
|tation. Under him the histrionic art may be said to 
| have acquired its most complete excellence in all 
|its parts. His genius was of a lower order than 
| that of Aéschylus, but in his productions the want 
of that terrible and majestic grandeur was com- 
| pensated by the delicate and appropriate finish which 
he gave to every character in the general filling 
‘up, and by that perfect mastery over all the power 
and all the charm of expression of the Greek lan- 
guage which he, above all others, possessed. The 





ee 


been placed upon them by the critics of antiquity. | style of Aischylus is lofty and magnificent, but 
often broken and abrupt, and his verse occasionally 
It is easier, perhaps, to trace the transition from | falls upon the ear like strains of wild, unearthly 
the Lyric to the Dramatic than that between any | music floating through the air, whilst that of Sopho- 
other classes of poetry. The Lyric odes were) cles moves on in one unbroken stream of rich and 
most probably all composed for public recitation, | fowjng melody. * 
either before the great assemblage of the national; Euripides, the competitor and successor to Soph- 
games, the celebration of which forms the subject ocles, completes the list of the great masters of 
for many of Pindar’s finest odes, or before some} Aitic tragedy. His genius was of a much lower 
other public gathering. As the national taste be-| order than either of the others, and his plays, 
came more refined and cultivated, various artifices | though undoubtedly possessing a high degree of 
would be resorted to in order to heighten the effect | merit, mark the rapid decline of the Greek Drama. 
of the recitation. Probably one of the first adopted| Together with a philosophic spirit, he possessed 
was the use cf some kind of a mask, both to give! fine powers of description, and a chaste elocution, 
more power to the voice, and to bring more forci-| but his principal forte lay in the deep and moving 
bly before the imaginations of the audience the} pathos and passionate appeal in which he so much 
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character intended to be represented. And from| 
this beginning, by the gradual addition of various 
improvements, the transition was an easy and a 
natural one to the rude form of the early Attic 
Drama. 


It is much easier, however, to point out the gen- 
eral changes that took place in this transition from 
the Lyric to the Dramatic character, than it is to 
specify the particular steps of this change, the 
times at which they were introduced, and the sev- 
eral poets by whom they were first adopted. These 
are points which modern criticism has not yet set- 
tled, but, fortunately, they would not, under any 





delighted to indulge. 

In thus tracing out the various changes of the 
early Greek literature, we have confined our atten- 
tion so far altogether to the poetic branch. We 
will now briefly follow the rise and development of 
historic composition and close this part of the sub- 
ject. 

We first dwelt upon their poetry because it seems 
to have been, as it were, the natural language of 


* Contrast Prometheus and Antigone. The English 
reader may, perhaps, find something of the same contrast 
between “The Tempest” and “ As You Like It,” not so 
much indeed in style as in matter. 
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the early Greeks. The military triumph, the fu- 
neral procession, the nuptial ceremony, and the 
convivial banquet, were alike incomplete, without 
the accompanying bard and the melting tones of 
the lyre. 

When, however, men began to record their 
thoughts, not so much for the gratification of the 
public taste as to convey instruction and informa- 
tion, they naturally sought to express themselves in 
the language of their ordinary intercourse. It is 
thus, that, in the history of every people of bril- 
liant genius, prose composition will be of later 
origin than poetry. 

Pherecydes, who wrote about the middle of the 
sixth century before the christian era, is usually 
considered as the first prose writer, though, as 
might be expected, there are several other names 
that contest this honor with his. He was followed 
by a class of prose writers down to the period of 
the Persian wars, but nearly all of whose works 
have been lost. From the accounts we have re- 
ceived of them, they seem hardly able to claim the 
rank of historical compositions, as they were de- 
voted mostly to mythological subjects. The true 
historical era did not arise until a comparatively 
late day. In fact, Herodotus is the first who can 
lay claim to the title of historian, and he did not 
write until after the Persian invasion. He has 
been strikingly called the father of history, and his 
work abounds in all those beauties and defects that 
might naturally be looked for from the circum- 
stances under which it was produced. He tells his 
story in a simple and unaffected narrative, that 
must ever possess a powerful charm from its very 
simplicity. His passion for the strange and mar- 
vellous never permits him to pause and examine the 
authority, upon which any of the wonderful events 
that he relates are founded. Like the Moor, he is 


fond of enlightening his readers with particular 
accounts of 


“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


And it is enough for him that such stories are com- 
monly reported and generally believed. He does 
not, however, directly pledge his own authority for 
such statements, but gives them to us as he finds 
them. There are some points, indeed, upon which 
his authority is probably the best we have. When 
he speaks of the situations of towns and rivers, 
and describes the general features of a country, 
and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, we 
have no reason to doubt the accuracy of his state- 
ments without positive evidence to the contrary ; 
for in almost all such cases he speaks from direct 
and personal observation, having himself visited 
and inspected them. His general remarks upon 
abstract principles are of but little value, and the 
manner in which he sometimes attempts to account 











for things which he does not understand, is to us 
often highly amusing. As an instance of this sort 
we may refer to his singular explanation of the 
cause of the overflowing of the Nile. * 

Herodotus was succeeded in the great field of 
history by Thucydides. To point out all the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of this eminent writer would 
require more time and space than we now have to 
spare. We must content ourselves with only a 
few general remarks. The period over which his 
narrative extends is, perhaps, the most important 
one in the history of Greece—that of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The style in which his thoughts are 
embodied is such as might be expected from the 
stern character of his mind. Close, compact, and 
often obscure, the language seems to Jabor under 
the weight of the thought which it bears. We 
never find a superfluous word, nor a trivial remark. 
His mind seems to be absorbed in his great design, 
and with the full consciousness of his power, it is 
without affectation he declares that he gives his 
production to the world as an everlasting posses- 
siont He not only narrated the events of the great 
contest of which he was an eye witness and a par- 
ticipator, with a conciseness and an accuracy truly 
astonishing, but he scanned with the eye of a states- 
man and a philasopher all the parts of the great 
drama that was passing before him, pointed out its 
origin, marked its latent springs of action, and 
traced out its remote consequences. The history 
of the Peloponnesian war is a great mine, from 
which the statesman may continue to draw, in all 
ages, lessons fraught with deep political wisdom. 
As one instance out of a multitude of the profound 
and searching character of his mind when turned 
to the investigation of any important question, we 
may refer to his valuable digression on the origin, 
progress, and terrible effects of faction in the Gre- 
cian states. { There is, of course, always one fact 
to be kept constantly in view when examining the 
character and value of the general remarks of this 
writer upon points of political philosophy. To him 
Greece was the whole world—with all the forms 
and systems existing there, he was intimately ac- 
quainted, and it was the principles upon which these 
were founded, that he had made the study of his 
life. We must not look then for all that general- 
ity of application in his remarks, that is found in 
the productions of the writers of the present day on 
the science of government. The civilized world 
is now in a condition far different from any that 
has ever before existed, and the historian of the 
present day stands upon a lofty eminence, from 
which he can survey at once the workings of all 
systems of government. Thus guided by the ad- 
ditional light and experience of two and twenty 


* Lib. II, ec. 23-28, 
+ Lib. I, c. 22. 
t Lib. ILI, c. 80-85. 
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centuries, it were strange indeed if he could not 
point out more successfully the general tendency 
of given principles, and deduce more certainly their 
remote consequences, than one whose political ho- 
rizon was bounded, to all practical purposes, by the 
transactions of a single nation. 

The next and last of the historians, to whom we 
shall direct our attention, is Xenophon. His cha- 
racter was altogether of a different stamp from that | 
of the great author of whom we have just been, 
speaking. It is unnecessary to dwell at any length 
upon the character of his historical writings. They 
are beautiful and valuable narratives, but contain | 
none of that deep ard profound political wisdom 
that so highly distinguish the great work of Thu- 
cydides. His principal charm consists in that 
sweet and graceful style, in that beautiful simplicity 
and purity, that procured for him the name of the 
Attic bee. 

In this slight sketch of the progress of Greek 
literature, we have thought it necessary to wre 
only the main current and omit any notice of the 
rest. We might, perhaps, have touched very prop- 
erly upon another class of composition entirely 
distinct from either of those we have referred to, 
but it would have drawn out these remarks to too 
great a length. We mean the Attic comedy and 
satiricaldrama. Nearly all, however, of the works 
belonging to this class, and it was a very extensive 
one, have been lost, except those of Aristophanes. 

The rise and progress of the Greek philosophy 
is also another vast and important field, tempting 
us by its great interest to enter npon its borders, 
but forbidding, by its extent, anything more than a 
cursory notice. 





Philosophy, in the general and indefinite sense | 
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exerted upon every department of nature. And 
from speculations of the same sort, some of his fol- 
lowers assumed air, and others fire, as the great 
original principle. 

Thales was succeeded by a line of disciples, fol- 
lowing, with some variations, the path of their 
master, but whose names it is unnecessary to men- 
tion until we arrive at that of Anaxagoras, the 
preceptor of Pericles and the immediate master of 
Socrates. 

The doctrines taught by the early philosophers 
of this school, as, indeed, of all of them, are, ac- 
cording to our modern notions, rather vague and 
indefinite. It seems, however, that the train of 
their speculations led them to the admission of 
overruling intelligences. 

Thales, indeed, said that the whole universe was 
full of Gods, and his whole system may be con- 
sidered as rather pantheistical. 

Anaxagoras differed in many important points 
from the doctrines that had been held by the school 
to which he belonged. 

His mind was of a higher order and his specu- 
lations belonged to a more refined and elevated 
class. He taught that there was a supreme intel- 
ligence who ruled the universe with absolute sway. 
The name of his great disciple and successor, Soc- 
rates, marks an era in the history of Philosophy, 
but we cannot here enter into any lengthened in- 
vestigation of the peculiar views of that wonderful 
man 


‘“‘F'rom whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools.” 


He seems not to have laid so much stress upon 
the refined speculations as upon the moral and prac- 


of the term, may be said to have had an existence | tical parts of the system, and, according to Cicero, 
amongst the Greeks from the earliest dawn of their he was the first to call philosophy from the heavens 
poetic legends. Its rise, however, is usually placed | and introduce her among the habitations of men. 
in the sixth century before the christian era, as it He exhibited in the purity of his life, and in the 
then first began to be cultivated by a separate class calm and peaceful serenity of his death, the fruits 
of men. How much of their philosophy, or whether | of the principles which he taught. 
any of it was borrowed from other nations, is doubt. | Plato was his immediate disciple and successor, 
ful. It is probable, indeed, that they may have ob-| as Aristotle was Plato’s. They continued to un- 
tained some of their earlier theories from the Egyp-| fold and explain the principles of their great mas- 
tians and Pheenicians, but it certainly could not! ter in the public groves of the Academy, as well as 
seem surprising that a people of so active and im- | in elaborate and highly finished treatises, the most 
aginative a temperament, surrounded by so many | of which remain to the present day. The former 
bold and striking natural objects, should begin of | delighted more to revel in the pure and lofty re- 
themselves to speculate upon the origin and cause | gions of imagination, and sometimes lost himself 
of all things. : in the mazes of his own refined and subtile specu- 
The oldest school of Greek Philosophy was the} lations. The latter, with far more judgment and 
Ionic, founded by Thales of Miletus. He at- | far more success, devoted his gigantic powers to 
tempted to go back to a primeval state and from | the elucidation and unfolding of subjects of much 
thence deduce in succession the gradual progress| more use to his fellow men than metaphysical ab- 
and development of the later order of nature. He} stractions. 
supposed that water or some liquid element was} The next school that we shall notice is the Ele- 
the origin of everything in the physical world, be-| atic, so called from the place at which its doctrines 
ing led, no doubt, to this conclusion by observing| were first taught. It was founded some time after 
the wide-spread influence which this substance the Ionic by the philosopher Xenophanes. The 
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doctrines of this schoul are nearly as vague and rier of Thessaly, ond overran nearly all the north- 
obscure as those of the one we have just been no-|ern part of Greece. The Beotians and Aolians 
ticing. He began in his speculations where Tha- | were expelled in great numbers, and the agitation 
les ended-—with the admission of the existence of | which these everts produced, probably gave rise 
a Supreme Being, and his system, so far as we can | to the Dorian migration. 
judge from a scanty outline, is not very different | It was about sixty or seventy years after the 
from pure Deism. At all events he seems to have | Trojan war, that the Dorians moving from the 
possessed more elevated views of the character | North in great numbers, broke into Peloponnesus, 
and attributes of the Deity than any philosopher of | subdued a large portion of the country and perma- 
his age. Aristotle describes, with singular force | nently established themselves in several parts. The 
and simplicity, the leading tenet of this system in| principal State which they founded was that of 
one short sentence, es rdv ‘édov ‘évoavov axoBdéwas 76 | Sparta, in Laconia, which continued ever after to 
ev ewvat gnot rov cov, he gazed upon the whole heaven | stand at the head of the Dorian confederacy. Of 
and said that the one being was the Deity. He the history of this important race after their estab- 
was followed by Parmenides and the elder Zeno, | lishment in Peloponnesus for a considerable period, 
who held the same opinions concerning the Divine | but very little is known, nor would it, if known, 
Being, and the immutability of all things. In some ‘be of any importance in our present design, until 
of their speculations upon the nature and changes | the rise of the Spartan power. And this was, until 
of matter, they seem to have bordered pretty nearly | very lately, universally attributed to the legislation 





upon some points of Berkeley's theory. 

The third and last school we shall mention is 
the Italic, founded about the same time with the 
Eleatic, or perhaps a few years sooner, by Pytha- 


goras. The leading feature ir the doctrines of | person. 
this philosopher is very generally known--that of 


the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. 
It is very nearly allied in many points to the Hin- 
doo system of emanation and absorption. He was 
devoted to mathematical pursuits, and had some 
curious notions about the properties of abstract 
numbers, by some mystical combination of which 
the universe was formed. Though we presume 
he never pointed out very accurately the precise 
manner in which this singular process took place. 

This meagre, and we fear not very satisfactory, 
sketch of the early schools of Greek philosophy, 
must close this part of the subject. There were, 
indeed, other schools of great celebrity, as the Stoic, 
the Academic, and the Peripatetic, but they belong 
to the history of a later period than the one we are 
treating of. 


In the rapid glance we have thus cast at the rise | 
and progress of pvetic and historical literature, and | 


of the early schools of philosophy amongst the an- 
cient Greeks, we have endeavored to present a 
correct outline of each branch of the subject with- 
out attempting to observe any chronological order. 
We will now, however, return to the point at which | 


of the great lawgiver, Lycurgus. 

His claims to this hoaor, however, have been 
warmly contested by some late writers, who even 
| go so far as to question the existence of any such 
And their views, though extreme, are 
‘perhaps much nearer the truth than the common 
story that had been so long in vogue. There is 
feerdir not sufficient grounds for questioning the 
existence of sach a lawgiver, but undoubtedly many 
of the laws and regulations that are said to have 
been originated by him, had existed in Sparta long 
before.* 

The agency which he really had in moulding 
those peculiar institutions that distinguished Sparta 
from the rest of Greece and the rest of the world, 
for so many centuries, is very uncertain. 

One point, however, seems well established—— 
that his name marks a new era in the history of his 
country, from which it dates the rise of its prosperi- 
ty and power. But with all their boasted excel- 
lence, we confess that we have no partiality either 
for the Spartan government, or the Spartan char- 
acter. The one seems to have been as intermed- 
dling and tyrannical, as the other was selfish and 
dishonorable. 

Their form of government, as of all the Greek 
States at first, was a monarchy ; but the powers of 
the monarchs were absorbed in the preponderance 
of the nobles, and their magistrates, the ephors. 





we dropped the political history, and finish what | We speak of the Spartan nobles as referring to 
remains to be said upon that part of the subject as | ‘the whole body of the Spartan people proper, not 





briefly as possible. 

It will be remembered that in speaking of the 
different situations in which the four leading tribes 
of the Greek nation were originaliy located, the 
Dorians were mentioned as residing in the north- 
ern part of Greece. The movement that led to 
their change of residence took its rise in the ex- 
treme western part of the country; from which 
the Thessalians, issuing in great numbers, cross- 
ed the mountains that now form the western bar- 


Vout. XTV—-18 





inclading any portion of the subject Laconians and 
Helots. For it was in fact only a body of nobility, 
and that the most exclusive and oppressive the 
world ever saw——not excepting even the Venetian 
Senate. The great bulk of the people, who inhab- 
ited the country and tilled the soil, answer very 
nearly in their political character to the Russian 
serfs. And the proportion which this class bore 


* Thirl., vol. i, c. viii, p. 125. 
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to its rnlers may be inferred from the fact, that in|tion of the human mind, and deprive it of every 
their military enterprises. frequently as many as/| feeling and affection that renders our nature amia- 
seven helots attended each Spartan soldier, thus | ble and lovely. 
constituting an army something like those of the} The child was torn from its parents at a tender 
middle ages. age and consigned to a stern and cruel master to 
There was one peculiarity in the Spartan mon-|be trained up for the State—his whole life was 
archy that deserves to be noticed, at Jeast, for its | Spent in the drudgery and hardship of military despo- 
singularity. They had throughout their whole|tism, and all the virtue he was required or expected 
national existence two separate and distinct royal | to possess, was the lowest form of brute courage. 
families, each furnishing a monarch—-so that there | He displayed indeed upon the battle-field an obsti- 
were always two kings on the throne. It would |nacy and a fortitude that excites our astonishment, 
be natural to expect that confusion would arise|sometimes our admiration, but when he fell cov- 
from such a system, and the result shows that they | ered with wounds for his country’s glory, that un- 
often experienced its evils and inconvenient effects. | feeling country suffered no tear to be shed for his 
It has been observed, that the form of govern- | fate--his mother, his wife, and his children were 
ment originally established in the several Greek | taught to mourn, only when he had not madly and 
States was, in almost every instance, a monarchy—-|rashly sought a bloody grave. Let such as can, 
confined to one royal line, but requiring an elec- | admire laws and institutions that gave indeed a sta- 
tion from the members of the ruling class, to fill | bility to the government, but fostered such feelings 
the throne when left vacant. The fate of these|as these. We own, that to us the wildest out- 
monarchies was also pretty generally the same, at| break of the stormy democracy of Athens is far 
least in a large number of the States. The foun-|less revolting than this calm of despotism——despo- 
dations of the throne were gradually undermined, |tism not of one, but of a hundred—despotism not 
and its power usurped, by a small and wealthy class | of an individual, but of a class. 
of land owners, who formed for a while a self-con-| Such was Sparta at the beginning, and such she 
stituted ruling body. This oligarchical form usu-| continued throughout the long period of her politi- 
ally lasted, until blinded by passion and power, its|cal existence. We search in vain through the an- 
tyranny became too odious to be endured, and the|nals of this long period for any of those bright 
commonalty rose and hurled from their seats the | names that are endeared to us by all the associa- 
hated aristocracy. Then succeeded a stormy de-| tions of Grecian art and Grecian genius. We find 
mocracy, swayed and guided by a class of design-| indeed an occasional instance of noble and exalted 
ing demagogues, whose interest it was always to| hervism—and heaven forbid that we should fail to 
keep the people in a tumult, that their own insidi-| render a just tribute to the memory of Leonidas. 
ous arts might not be discerned. Such a state of| But his glory belongs to himself and not to his 
affairs as this afforded a favorable opportunity for|country—her courage was generally as selfish as 
some master hand to seize the helm and guide the| it was wonderful. She managed to be a day too 
vessel of State—-still impelled onward by the blasts} late for Marathon, and fought at Salamis only by 
of popular commotion, but controlled and directed | compulsion. 
in all its movements by one commanding genius.| The rise of Athens was much later than that of 
And when he, who thus gained the ascendancy,| Sparta. Situated in a barren and rocky country, 
united to his great abilities virtue and patriotism,| and apparently denied almost every physical ad- 
the condition of the commonwealth was perhaps| vantage, she was left to rely alone on the restless 
really happier and more prosperous than at any other| energy and indomitable spirit of her gifted sons. 
time. Such, in some degree, was Pisistratus, and| Her early history is comparatively devoid of inter- 
such, above all others, was Pericles—a name in-| est, if any thing connected with the magic name 
separably connected with the brightest age of Athe-| of Athens can be. 
nian genius. About two hundred and fifty years after the pe- 
Such revolutions as these never occurred in the| riod assigned to the legislation of Lycurgus, we 
unchanging State of Sparta, and such names as| find a code of laws prepared by Draco for the gov- 
these never brightened the dull and monotonous| ernment of Attica. Of the substance of these 
annals of her relentless tyranny. laws, or the changes affected by him in the con- 
It is a curious problem, and one which we do| stitution, not very much is known, except that the 
not here pretend to solve, by what means the in-| penal part of his code was unusually severe. It 
stitutions attributed to Lycurgus maintained their| was the ‘first system of laws in Greece, that had 
ascendancy so long over the minds of the people. | been committed to writing, and was aptly said to 
Congenial to their feelings, they surely never were. | have been written in blood instead of ink. This 
Laws and institutions such as those that warred| severity accorded not with the feelings of the peo- 
agaiust every feeling of the human heart, might stifle | ple, and was probably one cause that led to their 
and suppress, but could never eradicate them, might| speedy overthrow. Svon after this, the great law- 
alter, but could never change the whole constitu- giver Solon appears on the stage. Entrusted with 
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full powers by his countrymen, he framed a code 
of laws admirably adapted to the genius of the 
people. He began by passing an act of relief to 
the persons of debtors who had been reduced into 
slavery by their creditors under the laws of Draco. 
He then divided the citizens into four classes, and 
apportioned the burden of supporting the State, 
according to the pecuniary ability of the different 
classes, and according to the participation which 
they had in the management of the government. 

He established also a legislative body, styled the 
council of four hundred, to deliberate on all public 
affairs, and remodeled the judiciary body known as 
the Areopagus. A system of measures that, tried 
even by the acknowledged principles of our own free 
government, will be found to afford many of the 
surest safeguards to the liberties of the people, and 
compared with the other systems of that age, will 
command our most profound admiration. 

About this time the name of Pisistratus begins 
to catch our attention. An individual destined to 
play a conspicuous part in the history of his coun- 
try. Though much younger, he was the cotempo- 
rary of Solon, and connected with him also by ties 
of relationship. 

His genius was bold and aspiring, and his abili- 
ties great. His mind was of that commanding 
nature so well calculated to take the lead in a pop- 
ular government Jike that of Athens. Solon saw 
the danger to the free constitution from the daring 
ambition of his kinsman, and attempted to avert it, 
but failed, perhaps fortunately. 

We cannot approve the means by which Pisis- 
tratus made himself master of the State, but it is 
highly probable that it was a fortunate event for the 
city. It was a struggle between several violent 
factions for the mastery, and he certainly made a 
far better use of his power than either of the oth- 
ers would have done. He was twice expelled and 
as often reinstated himself by the unconquerable 
energy of his character. He lent the whole force 
of his genius to the improvement and development 
of all the arts, adorned the city with many imper- 
ishable monuments, and above all, he made the 
collection of all the Homeric poems we now have. 

We have now reached the dawn of a great era 
in the history of Greece, and in the history of the 
world—the era of the Persian invasion—the era 
from which Europe dates her intellectual superi- 
ority. We should like to enter upon the history 
of this stirring age—to watch the issue of the 
great contest that is about to take place between a 
small band of freemen and the “ victim hordes” of 
Asia. We should like to follow the glorious and 
dazzling career upon which Athens is about to 
enter—to sketch the character of some of those 
master-spirits that had laid upon them the destinies 
of nations, and were not found wanting in the hour 
of trial; but the length to which these desultory 
remarks have already extended, warns us that it is 


time to draw them to a close, though we must leave 
the chequered history of this wonderfal people just 
at its most interesting point. 





DEATH OF CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


‘** Two months,” the question’d healer said, 
And turn’d him from the place, 

While every tint of color fled 
That dark Italian face,— 

Heart-struck was he, whom France obey’d, 
Peasant, and prince, and peer, 

And with the clank of fetters made 
Rich music for his ear. 


Proud Ann of Austria lowest bent 
With subjugated soul, 

And Ludovicus Magnus scarce 
Withstood his stern control, 

While distant nations fear’d the man 
Who rul’d in court, and bower, 

Yet those slight words dissolv’d the spell 
Of all his pomp and power. 


Before him pass’d his portion’d line, 
Mancini’s haughty race, 

Jewels and coronets they wore, 
With cold and thankless grace ; 

And for a payment poor as this, 
Had he his conscience griev’d? 

And marr’d with perjur’d hand the cross 
His priestly vow receiv’d? 


Beside him strode a spectral form, 
Still whispering in his ear, 
“© Make restitution !”” fearful sound, 
That none beside might hear; 
“ Make restitution!” But the spoil 
From earth and ocean wrung, 
By countless chains and wreathed bands, 
Around his spirit clung. 


“* Two months ! two months !” these frightful words 
Could all his peace destroy, 
And poison the enamel’d cup 
Where sparkled every joy,— 
They met him in the courtly hall, 
They silenc’d song and tale, 
Like the dead fingers on the wall, 
That turn’d Belshazzar pale. 


Once in his velvet chair he dream’d, 
But rocking to and fro, 
His restless form and heaving breast 





Betray'd a rankling woe. 
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“Two months ! two months !”” he murmur’d deep, 


Those fatal words were there, 
To grave upon his broken sleep 


The image of despair. 


Uncounted wealth his coffers told, 
From rifled king and clime, 

His flashing gems might empires buy, 
But not an hour of time, 

No! nota moment. Inch by inch 
Where’er he bent his way, 

The grim pursuer stedfast gain’d 
Upon the shrinking prey. 


- 


That pulseless hand a casket elutch’d, 
Tho’ Death was near his side, 

And ‘neath the pillow lurk’d a scroll 
He might no longer hide ; 
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(honour, favour, &c. But the other changes ad- 
vocated by the “ School Friend” are much newer ; 
and are, as yet, it seems to us, far from being en- 

titled to claim the sanction of that despot, 


| 

| yr th , . 
| Usus, quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 
| 

{ 


| However—the essayist in the Cincinnati paper 
| deserves to be heard with respect: and we give 
his second number without further preface. 
| (From the School Friend.) 
SPELLING. 
Ina late article on the subject of SpeLxine, it 
was shown, as we think, conclusively, that the law 


| es * 
of progress, and the practical character of the pres- 


| . 

ent age, require, that all changes should be in favor 
of simplicity. It is a matter of fact, that numer- 
|ous and great changes have been made in our lan- 


| guage, all tending to simplify its construction. Let 


While buried heaps of hoarded gain | 
In rust and darkness laid, 

Bore witness to the Omniscient Eye 
Like an accusing shade. 


But on, the King of Terrors eame 
With strong, relentless hold, 

And shook the shuddering Miser loose 
From all his idol gold, 

And poorer than the peasant hind 
That humbly ploughs the sod, 

Went forth that disembodied mind 
To stand before its God. 





SPELLING. 


Under this head several essays have appeared 
in the “ School Friend,”* vindicating some recent 
changes in the mode of spelling many English 


us take, as an illustration, a few common words, 
and trace the changes through which they have 
passed, within the last two or three hundred years. 
The left hand column below gives the spelling 
which was common in the 16th century ; the next, 
that of a subsequent period; and the right hand, 
the present method of spelling the same words : 


by 
| 


1600 1700 1800 
— . Murther Murder 
Thynge Thinge Thing 
Wiche Whiche Which 
Yef Yf If 
Sonne Sone Son 
Roule Rolle Roll 
Slouthe Slouth Sloth 
Slough Slowe Slow 
Musicke Musick Music, &c., &c. 


The above examples are selected at random, the 
\first that happen to meet the eye, and form a fair 





words : changes which mainly consist in simplify- 
ing orthography, by striking out letters hitherto 


deemed essential. Doctor Johnson’s retention of | 


kin public, &c., to which many have adhered even 
within the last twenty years, is now almost univer- 
sally exploded. It is not to be denied, that many 


high authorities have also revolted from another 
usage, held orthodox by him and by his successors | 
till very recently—the employment of u in colour, | 


* The School Friend is an excellent monthly paper of 16 | 
pages octavo, published and circulated gratuitously by 
Messrs. W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati. It is among the 


wonders of the day. About 3 of the pages are filled with Cubick Cubic 
advertisements of works published : the rest is reading mat- . Stoick Stoic 
ter, almost all valuable, relative to schools, education, &c. Tunick Tunic 
It is sent, without price, to all teachers, school-commis- Antick Antic 
sioners, and others, who will write to the publishers (post- C] : ‘ 
assick Classic 
paid) and request it. We hope and believe they find their Epick Epi 
account in this liberality : and if they do, it is a striking ao > wed 
example of the way in which enlightened self-interest works Musick Music 


for the public good. 


specimen of the nature of the changes which have 
|been made, and are still in progress in our language, 
‘when in the hands of men of good sense and in- 
| telligence. 

Let us now examine some of the more modern 
changes, and those which we, as individuals, may 
bear a part in advancing or retarding. In the left 
‘hand line we will show old spelling, and in the right 

hand, the modern improvement. We will classify 
the different sets of words, and quote from Cobb’s 
Spelling Book for the old method. 





Ist. Old method. Modern method. 





Publick Public, &c.&c. 
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2d. Favour Favor 
Labour Labor 
Odour Odor 
Vapour Vapor 
Arbour Arbor 
Ardour Ardor 
Harbour Harbor 
Parlour Parlor 
Candour Candor 
Clamour Clamor, &c. 


In these two classes of words, Mr. Cobb, in his 
New Spelling Books, has omitted the & and the u, 
though, as he states, ‘‘ Not in consequence of a 
conviction that analogy or sound philological rea- 
sons require it; but from a conviction that the 
practice and habit of omitting them, particularly 
the letter &, has become too firmly rooted to be 
overcome.” We expect, if we should live much 
longer, to see the same acknowledgment and re- 
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ter except by an arbitrary act of the memory. This 
generalization of principles, this enlarging of anal- 
ogies, is a very important advance towards simplifi- 
cation. Of this character, also, is the change which 
is in progress in the following class of words: 


4th, Old method. Modern method. 
Centre Center 
Metre Meter 
Nitre Niter 
Theatre Theater, &c. 


Of this class of words, which are transferred 
from the French, a portion have received an Eng- 
lish dress, as, chamber, disaster, diameter, disorder, 
charter, monster, tender, tiger, enter, fever, &c., 
from the French words, chambre, disasire, diame- 
tre, disordre, chartre, monstre, tendre, ligre, entre, 
|fevre, &c. A proper generalization of the princi- 





traction with regard to the following classes of| ple requires that they should all be treated alike, 


words with which we continue our list. In these, 
the old method is still followed in Cobb’s New 
Spelling Book, and other works. We refer to Mr. 
Cobb thus especially, because he presents it as 
a point particularly recommencing his works, that 
they adhere closely to the old method of spelling, 
which is so rapidly becoming obsolete. We be- 
lieve, that very soon even he will say of these, 
also, “ that the practice and habit has become too 
firmly rooted to be overcome ! !” 


3rd. Old method. Modern method. 
Traveller Traveler 
Travelling Traveling 
Travelled Traveled 
Duellist Duelist 
Duelling Dueling 
Biassing Biasing 
Cancelling Canceling 
Quarrelling Quarreling, &c. 


In the preceding three classess and their deriva- 
tions, there are not less than one thousand words, 
in each of which we save a letter, and thus throw 
out of our language at least one thousand letters, 
which are entirely useless. But this is by no 
means the greatest advantage of the plan. We 
avoid exceptions to rules, and thus generalize prin- 
ciples. The fewer the exceptions to any rule, the 
easier it is to apply the rule and to learn the ex- 
ceptions. If all words of a certain class end in 
or, it is much easier to remember the method of 
spelling them, than if some of thein end in or, and 
others in our. If, also, we know that in adding a 
syllable, as in ¢ravel-er, duel-ist, harras-ing, the 
final letter is never doubled when not under the ac- 
cent, as in remit'-ting, &c., we have a rule without 
exceptions. But by the old method we have smat- 
ter-ing and travel-ling, blossom-ing and harras- 


and this adds another feature of simplicity. Anoth- 
er class is as follows : 


5th. Old method. Modern method. 


Defence, defensive 
Expence, expensive 
Offence, offensive 
Pretence, pretension, 


Defense, defensive 
Expense, expensive 
Offense, offensive 
Pretense, pretension, &c. 


In these words, by the old method, we have the 
primitive spelled in one way, and the derivative in 
another, as, defence, defensive, &c., while in the 
modern method the spelling is uniform. Besides, 
these words are derived from Latin words, which 
contain an s, as defensio, offensio, &c. Of a sim- 
ilar character are the following spellings : 


6th. Old method. 


Connect, connexion 
Reflect, reflexion 
Inflect, inflexion 
Deflect, deflexion, &c. 


Modern method. 


Connect, connection 
Reflect, reflection 
Inflect, inflection 
Deflect, deflection, &c. 


We will close this article by the addition of a 
few words miscellaneously arranged, and leave it 
to the candid reader, in view of the principles and 
illustrations presented, to determine which system 
is best adapted to the practical uses for which lan- 
guage was intended, and for which it must, sooner 
or later, be thoroughly fitted. 


7th. Old method. Modern method. 





Gaol Jail 

Plough Plow 

Mosque Mosk 

Scythe Sythe 

Cloak Cloke 
Diarrhoea Diarrhea 
Subpoena Subpena, &c. 
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142 Charlotte Corday. 





CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


HER BIOGRAPHY, TRANSLATED FROM THE HISTOIRE 


DES GIRONDINS PAR A. DE LAMARTINE, 


BY WM. BOULWARE, LATE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES OF THE U. S. 
TO THE TWO SICILIES. 


No writer in the range of modern French Literature is 
better known than Alphonse de Lamartine and no charac- 
ter that appeared upon the bloody and crowded stage of the 


French Revolution is invested with so sad an interest as 





the beautiful, the accomplished, the devoted Charlotte Cor- 
day. We commend the following article, therefore, for the | 


graces of the composition and the interest of the subject. | 
The History of the Girondists is, undoubtedly, the greatest 
production of Jamartine and the elegance and fidelity of | 
the translation we here present will be admitted by all who | 
have read the original. It is rendered the more acceptable | 
from the fact that the passage from the History, embodying 
the Life of Charlotte Corday, has never yet been laid be- | 
fore the public in an English version. Two volumes have 
been issued from the press of Harper & Brothers, reprint- 
ed from Bohn’s Library edition, translated by H. T. Ryde, 
but they bring down the History no farther than the im- 


prisonment of the Duc d’Orleans.—[ Ed. Mess. 





I, 


But while Paris, France, the leaders and the ar- 
mies of the factions prepared thus to tear in pieces | 
the republic, the shade of a great thought passed 
over the spirit of a young girl and prepared to frus- 
trate events and men, in casting the arm and the 
life of a woman acruss the destiny of the Revolu- 
tion. One might have said that Providence wished 
to sport with the grandeur of the work, in the fee- 
bleness of the hand, and delighted in contrasting 
the two fanaticisms in the struggle hand to hand : | 
the one under the hideous features of the ven- 
geance of the people in Marat; the other under 
the celestial beauty of love of country in a Jeanne 
d’ Arc of liberty ; the one and the other yet meet- 
ing at the end in their wandering, at the same act, 
murder, and resembling unfortunately before pos- 
terity, not in the object, but in the means—not in 
the physiognomy, but in the hand ; not in the spirit, 
but in the blood ! 


Il. 


In a large and populous street, which crosses the 
town of Caen, the capital of Normandy, and at that 
time, centre of the Girondin insurrection, was seen 
at the bottom of a court, an ancient house with 
gray walls, discolored by the rains and reft by time. 
This house was called the Grand-Manoir. A foun- 
tain with a margin of stone, grown green with moss, 
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and low, of which the fluted jambs were united at 
the summit by an arch, permitted the view of the 
worn steps of a spiral staircase which mounted to 
the upper story. Two windows with cross-bars, 
of which the octagonal glass was enchased in 
frames of lead, gave a feeble light to the staircase 
and the vast and naked apartments. The pale light 
imprinted, through this antiquity and this obscurity, 
on the dwelling, an appearance of dilapidation, of 
mystery and of melancholy, which the imagination 
of man loves to see extended as a winding-sheet 
over the cradles of great thoughts and over the 
abodes of great natures. It is there, that lived 
at the commencement of 1793, a grand-daughter 
of the great French tragedian, Pierre Corneille. 
Poets and heroes are of the same race. There is 


|no other difference between them than that between 


thought and action. ‘The one does what the other 
conceives. But it is the same thought. Women 
are naturally courageous as the one and enthusias- 
tic as the other. Poetry, heroism and love are of 


ithe same blood. 


Ill. 


This house belonged to a poor widow without chil- 
dren, aged and infirm, named Madame de Brette- 
ville. With her, there lived for some years a young 
relation, whom she had received and brought up to 
sustain her old age and afford her company in 
her isolation. That young girl was then twenty- 
four years of age. Her beauty, grave, serene, 
and collected, although brilliant, seemed to have 
contracted the impression of this austere abode, 
and of this retired life, even to the bottom of her 
lieart. ‘There was in her something of an appa- 
rition. The inhabitants of the quarter, who saw 
her come forth on Sunday, with her old aunt, to 
accompany her to church, or who had a glimpse of 
her through the door, reading for long hours in the 
court, seated upon the steps of the fountain in the 
sun, recount that their admiration of her was min- 
gled with prestige and respect. It may be, that it 
was the radiation of a strong thought, which in- 
timidates the eye of the vulgar; it may be, the at- 
mosphere of the soul diffused over the features ; 
it may be, the presentiment of a tragic destiny 
which breaks out in advance upon the countenance. 

This young girl was of an elevated stature, yet 
without surpassing the ordinary height of the large 
and slender women of Normandy. Natural grace 
and dignity marked as an interior rhythm her step 
and her fhovement. The ardor of the South was 
mingled in her tint. with the coloring of the women 
of the North. Her hair seemed black, when it 
was attached in mass around her head, or when 
it opened in two waves upon her forehead. It ap- 
peared glittering with gold at the extremity of the 





occupies an angle of the court. A door, narrow 


tresses, as the head of wheat is more deeply col- 









































































Her eyes large and long even to the temples, were 
of a color changeable as the water of the sea, 
which borrows its tints from the shade or from the 
light ; blue when she reflected ; almost black when 
she was animated. Her eyebrows very long and 
blacker than her hair, gave something of distance 
to her expression. Her nose, which was united to 
her forehead by an imperceptible curve, was slight- 
ly raised towards the middle. Her lips were clearly 
delineated on her Greek mouth. The expression, 
which could not be caught, floated between tender- 
ness and severity, equally appropriate for breathing 
love or patriotism. The chin raised and separated 
into two, by a strongly marked furrow, gave to the 
lower part of her visage an accent of masculine 
resolution, which contrasted with the exclusive 
feminine grace of the “contours.” Her cheeks 
had the freshness of youth and the firm oval form 
of health. She easily blushed and with equal ease 
became pale. Her skin was of a healthful white- 
ness and marbled with life. Her chest large and 
a little lean, presented a bust for a sculptor, scarcely 
undulated by the rising developments of her sex. 
Her arms were muscular, her hands long, her fin- 
gers tapering. Her costume, conformable to her 
moderate fortune and the retirement in which she 
lived, was of a sober simplicity. She trusted to 
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of the return of fortune, which prevented it at the 
same time from lowering itself in manners and 
raising itself by labor. ‘The land, which that 
rural nobility cultivated in small, inalienable do- 
mains, alone sustained it, without humiliating it by 
its indigence. The nobles and the land seemed to 
have been espoused in France, as the aristocracy 
and the sea were espoused at Venice. 

M. de Corday united with this rural occupation, 
a political inquietude and literary tastes, then very 
much diffused in this learned class of the noble 
population. He breathed from his soul a speedy 
revolution. He was tormented in his inaction and 
in his misery. He had written some works, called 
furth by circumstances, against despotism and the 
right of primogenitare. ‘These writings were full 
of intellect, to be developed. He had in him a 
horror of superstition, the ardor of a rising phi- 
losophy, the presentiment of a necessary revolu- 
tion. Whether it was the insufficiency of geni- 
us, whether inquietude of character, whether ob- 
stinacy of fortune which overwhelmed the beauti- 
ful talents, he was not able to make his way through 
events. 

He languished in his little fief of Signeries in the 
bosom of a family, which increased every year. 
Five children,—two sons and three daughters,—of 
whom Charlotte was the second, caused him to 


nature and disdained every artifice or caprice of | feel more, from day to day, the sadness of want. 


fashion in her costume. Those who have seen her | 
in her youth paint her always clothed in a dark robe | 


cut “en Amazone,” and her head dressed with a 
“chapeau” of gray felt raised froni the sides and 
surrounded with black ribbons, as the ladies of her 
rank wore them at that time. The sound of her 
voice, that living echo which collects a whole soul 
in a vibration of air, lefta profound and tender im- 
pression in the ear of those to whom she addressed 
her speech. Persons spoke still of that sound of 
her voice ten years after having heard it, as of a 
music strange and ineffaceable, which was graven 
on their memory. She had in that key of the soul 
some notes so sonorous and so grave, that to hear 
her, that was, they say, more than to see her, and 
that in her, the sound made part of the beauty. 

That young girl was Charlotte Corday d’ Ar- 
mont. Although noble in blood, she was born ina 
cottage called le Ronceray, in the village of Sig- 
neries, not far from Argentan. Misfortane receiv- 
ed her in life, whence she was to depart by the 
scaffold. 


IV. 


Her father, Francois de Corday d’ Armont, was 
one of those provincial gentlemen whom poverty 
confounded almost with the peasant. That nobility 
preserved of its ancient elevation only a certain 
respect for the name of family and a vague hope 





His wife, Jacqueline-Charlotte Marie de Gonthier 
des-Autiers, died of these distresses, leaving a fa- 
ther to her daughters in early age; but leaving in 
reality their minds orphans of that domestic tradi- 
tion and of that daily inspiration which death takes 
with the mother from her children. 

Charlotte and her sisters still lived some years 
at Signeries almost abandoned to nature, clothed 
in coarse cloth as the daughters of Normandy, and 
like these, weeding the garden, making hay in the 
meadow, collecting the sheaves and gathering the 
apples from the narrow domains of their father. 
Finally, necessity forced M. de Corday to separate 
from his daughters. They entered under the aus- 
pices of their nobility and of their indigence into 
a monastery of Caen, of which Madame de Bel- 
zunce was Abbess. That monastery was called 
L’ abbaye aur Dames. That abbey, of which the 
vast cloisters and the chapel of Roman architec- 
ture had been constructed in 1066 by Matilda, wife 
of William the Conqueror, after having been de- 
serted, degraded and forgotten in ruins up to 1830, 
has been magnificently restored since, and forms 
at this day one of the most beautiful hospitals of 
of the Kingdom, and one of the most splendid pub- 
lic monuments of the town of Caen. 


Vv. 


Charlotte was then thirteen years old. Those 
convents were at that time true Christian Gynecea, 
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where the women lived apart from the world, but 
at the same time hearing all its rumors, and par- 
ticipating in all its movements. The monastic life, 
full of gentle practices, of intimate friendships, 
seduced for some time the young girl. Her ar- 
dent spirit and impassioned imagination cast her 
into that dreamy contemplation in the depth of 
which it is believed that God is seen; a state of 
mind which the affectionate importunity of a supe- 
rior and the power of imitation change so easily, 
in childhood, into faith and exercises of devotion. 
The iron character of Madame Roland herself was 
kindled and softened at that fire of Heaven. Char- 
lotte, more tender, yielded to it still more easily. 
She was for some years a model of piety. She 


dreamed of closing her life, scarcely opened, at 


this first page, and of burying herself in this se- 
pulchre, where, in the place of death, she found re- 
pose, friendship and happiness. 

But the stronger her mind became, the more 
quickly she examined to the bottom her own 
thoughts. She had a glimpse beyond her domes- 
tic dogmas, of other new dogmas, luminous and 
sublime. She did not abandon God nor virtue, 
those two first passions of her soul; but she gave 
to them other names and other forms. The phi- 
losophy which then inundated France with its glim- 
mering lights, passed over, with the books in fash- 
ion, the grates of the monasteries. There, the phi- 
lusophy more profoundly meditated in the reflec- 
tion of the cloister and in opposition to the mo- 
nastic littleness, formed its most ardent adepts. 
There, young men and women, saw above all, in 
the triumph of the general reason, their own chains 
broken and adored their reconquered liberty. 

Charlotte strengthened at the convent the tender 
predilections of childhood, like to relationships of 
the heart. Her friends were two young daughters 
of noble houses and humble fortune as herself— 
Mademoiselles de Fandoas and de Forbin. The 
Abbess and her assistant, Madame Doulcet de Pon- 
tecoulant, had distinguished Charlotte. ‘They ad- 
mitted her into society a litthe mundane, which 
usage permitted the Abbesses to entertain with 
their connections from without, in the enclosure 
even of theirconvents. Charlotte had thus known 
two young men, nepliews of these ladics—M. de 
Belzunce, Colonel of a regiment of cavalry in 
garrison at Caen and M. Doulcet de Pontecoulant, 
officer of the “‘Gardes du Corps” of the King. 
One was soon to be massacred in an insurrection 
of the populace of Caen ; the other was to adopt, 
with a moderate firmness, the revolution, enter the 
Legislative Assembly and the Convention, and un- 
dergo exile and persecution for the cause of the 
Girondins. It has been pretended since, that the 
too tender souvenir of the young Belzunce, sacri- 
ficed at Caen by the people, had caused Charlotte, 
widow of her first love, to swear a vengeance which 
had awaited and struck Marat. Nothing confirms 
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this supposition and every thing refutes it. If the 
revolution had only cast into the heart of Charlotte 
horror and resentment for the murder of a lover, 
she would have confounded in the same hatred all 
the parties of the republic; she would not have 
embraced as far as to fanaticism and death, a cause 
which had mingled blood with her souvenirs and 
covered her future life with mourning. 


Vi. 


At the moment of the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, Charlotte was nineteen years of age. 
The distress of the paternal house had increased 
|with years. Her two brothers, engaged in the ser- 
vice of the King, had emigrated. One of her sis- 
ters was dead. The other governed at Argentan 
the poor household of their father. The old aunt, 
Madame de Bretteville, received Charlotte into her 
house at Caen. That aunt was without fortune, as 
all her family. She lived in such obscurity and 
silence as scarcely permitted the nearest neighbors 
to know of the name and existence of a poor widow. 
Her age and infirmities deepened still more the 
shade which her condition cast over her existence. 
One lone woman performed the service of her 
household. Charlotte assisted this woman in her 
| detente cares. She received with grace the old 
friends of the family. Inthe evenings, she accom- 
panied her aunt into the noble society of the town, 
which the fury of the people had not yet altogether 
dispersed, and where it was permitted still to some 
old relics of the ancient regime to draw near togeth- 
_erto lament and console oneanother. Charlotte, res- 
pectful towards these regrets and these superstitions 
of the past, never opposed them by words. But 
she smiled within herself and nourished within her 
heart very different opinions. Those opinions be- 
came, from day to day, in her, more ardent. Bat 
the tenderness of her spirit, the grace of her fea- 
tures, the child-like character of her manners, left 
no suspicion of a secret thought concealed under 
her good humor. Her gentle gaiety radiated over 
the old mansion of her aunt, as the rays of the 
morning of a day of tempest, so much the more 
brilliant as the evening shall be wrapped in denser 
darkness. 

The domestic cares fulfilled, her aunt accompa- 
nied to the church and brought back to the house, 
Charlotte was free in all her thoughts and in all her 
hours. She passed her days in playing in the court 
and in the garden, in dreaming and reading. They 
did not restrain her, nor direct her in any thing, in 
her liberty, her opinion, or her reading. The 
religious and political opinions of Madame de 
Bretteville were habits rather than convictions, 
she preserved them as the costume of her age and 
time ; but she did not impose them. Besides, phi- 
losophy had sapped, at that period, the basis of be- 
lief in the minds even of the noblesse. The revo- 
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lution put all in doubt. Men held no more to ideas 
which they saw wavering and crumbling from day 
to day. And then, the republican opinions of the 
father of Charlotte were infiltrated more or less 
into his connections. The family of Corday in- 
clined towards the new ideas. Madame de Brette- 
ville herself concealed under the decency of her 
regrets for the old regime, a secret favor for the 
revolution. She permitted her niece to nourish 
her mind with the works, the opinions and the jour- 
nals of her choice. ‘The age of Charlotte inclined 
her to the reading of romances, which furnish 
dreams ready made to the imagination of leisure 
spirits. Her intellect led her to the reading of 
works of philosophy, which transforms the vague 
instincts of humanity into sublime thecries of gov- 
ernment, and books of history, which change the 
theories into actions and the ideas into men. She 
found this double want of her mind and of her 
heart satisfied in Jean-Jacques Rousseau, that phi- 
losopher of love and that poet of politics ; in Ray- 
nal, that fanatic of humanity ; in Plutarch, finally, 
that personifier of history, who paints more than 
he recounts and who vivifies the events and the 
characters of his heroes. These three books suc- 
ceeded one another without ceasing in her hands. 
The impassioned, or light works of the epoch, such 
as the |’Héloise or Faublas, were also looked over 
by her. But although her imagination illumined 
these her dreams, her mind never lost its modesty, 
nor her youth its chastity. Devoured with the ne- 
cessity of loving, inspiring and sometimes feeling 
the first symptoms of love, her reserve, her depen- 
dence and her misery restrained her always from 
the last avowals of her sentiments. She rent her 
heart, to carry away by violence the first tie which 
attached itself there. Her love, thus stemmed as 
the tide, by the powers of the will and by fate, 
changed not in nature, but in ideal. It was trans- 
formed into a vague and sublime devotion to a 
dream of the public good. That heart was too 
large to contain only its own happiness. She 
wished to contain there the happiness of a whole 
people. That fire, with which she might have been 
inflamed for one man, she was consumed with 
for her country. She concentrated herself more 
and more in these ideas, seeking, without ceasing 
within herself, what service she could render to hu- 
manity. The thirst of self-sacrifice had become 
her madness, her love or her virtue. Should it be 
necessary to make that sacrifice one of blood, she 
was resolved to accomplish it. She had arrived 
at that desperate state of the mind, which is the 
suicide of happiness, not to the profit of glory or 
of ambition, as Madame Roland, but to the profit 
of liberty and humanity, as Judith or Epicharis. 
There was only wanting an occasion ; she watched 
for it; she believed she seized it. 


Vor. XIV—13 





Vil. 


It was a time in which the Girondins struggled 
with a resounding courage and prodigious eloquence 
against their enemies in the Convention. The Ja- 
cobins only wished, it was believed, to tear the re- 
public from the Gironde, to precipitate France into 
a bloody anarchy. The great danger for liberty, 
the odious tyranny of the populace of Paris, sub- 
stituted for the legal sovereignty of the nation rep- 
resented by the deputies, the arbitrary imprison- 
ments, the assassinations of September, the con- 
spiracy of the 10th of March, the insurrection of the 
30th and 31st of May, the expulsion and proscrip- 
tion of the purest part of the Assembly, their as- 
cent of the scaffuld in the prospect, where liberty 
would mount with them; the virtue of Roland, the 
youth of Foupéde and of Barbaroux, the cry of 
despair of Isnard, the constancy of Buzot, the in- 
tegrity of Pethion, become a victim from an idol, 
the tribune martyrdom of Sanguinais, to which 
there was only wanting to equal the fate of Cicero, 
that the tongue of the orator would be nailed to 
the rostra; finally, the eloquence of Vergniaud, 
that hope of good citizens, that remorse of the bad, 
become suddenly mute, abandoning honest men to 
discouragement, the bad to their wickedness; in 
the place of these men, all interesting or sublime, 
who appeared to defend upon the breach the last 
ramparts of society and the sacred firesides of every 
citizen, a Marat, the lees and leprosy of the peo- 
ple, triumphing over the laws by sedition, crowned 
with impunity, carried back in the arms of the 
“ faubourgs” upon the tribune, taking the dictator- 
ship of anarchy, of spoliation, of assassination, and 
menacing all independence, all property, all liberty, 
all life in the departments. All these convulsions, 
all these excesses, all these terrors, had thrown 
into powerful commotion the districts of Normandy. 


Vill. 


The presence in the Calvados of the proscribed 
and fugitive deputies, coming to make an appeal to 
liberty against oppression and to kindle flames in 
the departments, to raise up avengers for the coun- 
try, had carried the attachment of the town of 
Caen to the Girondists even to adoration, and the 
execration against Marat as far as to fanaticism. 
That name of Marat had become one of the names 
of crime. The opinions of the Gironde, more Eng- 
lish than Roman, their Attic and moderate republi- 
canism contrasted with the cynicism of the Marat- 
ists. They had less desired in Normandy, before the 
10th of August, the overthrow of the throne, than 
an equal constitution of the monarchy. The town 
of Rouen, capital of that province, was attached to 
the person of Louis XV1. and had offered him an 
asylum before his fall. The execution of that 
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Prince had afflicted and humiliated the good citi- 
zens. The other towns of that part of France 
were rich, agricultural, and industrious. Peace 
and commerce were necessary to their prosperi- 
ty. The love of the King for Agriculture, his 
enlightened predilection for navigation, the Naval 
power of France, which he endeavored to recon- 
struct, the building of vessels, which he ordered 
in the roadstead of Brent, the marvellous works 
of the port of Cherbourg, the voyage which he 
made in the interior and upon the shore of our 
coasts, to visit and infuse life into all our road- 
steads upon the ocean, his studies with Turgot to 
favor industry and free commerce, had Jeft in the | 
heart of the Normans esteem for his name, pity 
for his misfortunes, horror against his murderers, 
and a secret disposition for the reéstablishment of 
a government which should unite the guarantees 
of monarchy with the liberties of the republic. 
Hence there was enthusiasm for the Girondins, men 
of the Constitution of 1791; hence, also, the hope 
which was attached to their vengeance. All pat- 





riotism felt itself struck, all virtue felt itself with- | 
ered; all liberty felt itself expire in them. 

The heart of Charlotte Corday, already wounded, | 
felt all the blows given to the country, to be col- | 
lected in the griefs, in the despair and in the cour- | 
age in one heart. She saw the ruin of France, 
she saw the victims, she believed she saw the ty-| 
rant. She swore to herself to avenge the one—to| 
take punishment for the other, to save all. She | 
brooded for some days her vague resolution in her | 
mind, without knowing what act the country de-| 
manded of her, and what knot of crime the most 
urgently required cutting. She studied affairs, 
men, circumstances, that her courage might not be 
deceived, and that her blood might not be in vain. 








IX. 


The Girondins Buzot, Lalles, Pethion, Valady, 
Gorras, Kervelegan, Mollevault, Barbaroux, Lou- 





vet, Giroux, Bussy, Bergoing, Lesage (d’Eure 
and Loire) Meilhan, Henri Lariviere, Duchatel had | 
been, as has been already seen, assembled for 
some weeks at Caen. They had been occupied with 
fomenting the general insurrection of the depart- 
ments of the North to combine it with the repub- 
lican insurrection of Bretagne, to recruit some 
battalions of volunteers, to direct them upon the 
armies of Puisage and of Wimpfen, which were 
to march on Paris, and to keep up in the local ad- 
ministrations the fire of the indignation of the de- 
partments, which was to consume their enemies. 
These deputies, so often insulted by Marat, natu- 
rally placed the mountain and the commune under 
the horror of the name of theirenemy. That odious 
name roused up avengers for them, and was worth 
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to them an army. In rising against the omnipo- 
tence of Paris and against the dictatorship of the 
Convention, the youth of the department believed 
that they rose against Marat alone. Danton and 
Robespierre, less signalized in the last movements 
of the people against the Gironde, had not, in the 
eyes of the insurgents, either the authority over 
the people or the sanguinary deliriam of Marat. 
They left the names of those two great “ Monta- 
guards” in the shade, in order not to ruffle the esteem 
which these two more serious popularities pre- 
served among the Jacobins of the Departments. 


|The mass was deceived here and did not see tyran- 


ny and freedom but in one man. Charlotte was 
deceived here like the public opinion. The shade 
of Marat darkened the whole republic for her. 


xX. 


The Girondins, whom the town of Caen had 
taken under its protection, were lodged together by 
the town in the palace of the ancient adminis- 
tration. The seat of the government of the Fed- 
eralists was transported there with the commission 
of insurrection; assemblies of the people were 
held there, and the citizens and the women even 
pressed eagerly to meet, to contemplate and to 
hear these first victims of anarchy, these last aven- 
gers of liberty. The names, dominant for so long 
a time, of Pethion, of Buzot, of Louvet, of Bar- 
baroux, spoke louder than their discourses to the 
imagination of the Calvados. The vicissitudes of 
revolutions which showed as exiles and suppliants 


/at a remote town of the republic, those orators who 


had overthrown the monarchy, raised the people of 
Paris, and filled the tribune and the nation with their 
voice, softened the spectators and rendered them 
proud to avenge soon such illustrious posts. They 
became intoxicated by the accents of these men; 
they named them to one another, pointed out to one 
another Pethion, the King of Paris, and Barba- 
roux, the hero of Marseilles, of whom the youth 
and the beauty heightened the eloquence, the cour- 
age, and the misfortunes. ‘They came out crying 
to arms and calling on their sons, their husbands, 
their brothers, to enrol themselves in the battal- 
ions. Charlotte Corday, sarmounting the preju- 
dices of her rank and the timidity of her sex and 
of her age, ventured several times to attend with 
some friends at these meetings. She made herself 
remarkable by a silent enthusiasm, which height- 
ened her feminine beauty and which was only be- 
trayed by tears. She wished to have seen those 
whom she desired to save. The situation, the 
words, the countenances of these first apostles of 
liberty, almost all young, were engraven in her soul 
and gave something more personal and more im- 
passioned to her devotion to their cause. 
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XI. 


General Wimpfen, summoned by the convention 
to fall back on Paris, had responded that he would 
not march there but at the head of sixty thousand 
men, not to obey an usurping power, but to reéstab- 
lish the integrity of the national representation and 
to avenge the departments. Louvet addressed 
some burning proclamations to the towns and vil- 
lages of Morbipan on the coasts of the north of 
Mayenne, of Ille-et Vilaine, of the Loire Inferieur, 
of Finistere, of |’Eure, of "Orne and of the Cal- 
vados. “The force of the departments which | 
makes its way towards Paris,” he said, “is not 
going to seek for enemies to combat, it is going to 
fraternize with the Parisian and to reéstablish the 
wavering statue of liberty! Citizens! whoever 
shall see their friendly phalanxes pass along your 
roads, through your towns, by your hamlets, fra- 
ternize with them. Do not suffer that monsters, 
thirsting for blood, should establish themselves 
among you to arrest them in their march.” Those 
words brought forth thousands of volunteers. More 
than six thousand had already assembled in the 
town of Caen. 


On Sunday, the 7th of July, they were passed in 
review by the Girondin deputies and by the authori- 
ties of the Calvados, with all the preparations suita- 
ble to electrify their courage. These spontaneous 
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collections levying themselves, with arms in their 
hands, to go to die and avenge liberty of the in-| 
sults of anarchy, recalled the patriotic insurrection 
of 1792, carrying to the frontiers all who wished no 
longer to live, if they no longer had a country. 
Charlotte Corday saw from a balcony the en- 


rolling and the departure. The enthusiasm of| 
these young citizens abandoning their fire-sides 
to protect the violated fire-side of the national 
representation, and to brave the balls or the guillo- 
tine, responded toher own. She found it even too 
cold. She was indignant at the small number en- 
rolled, which this review added to the battalions of 
Wimpfen. There were not, in effect, but twenty 
on that day. 

That enthusiasm was, it is said, softened in her 
by the mysterious but pure sentiment, which was 
cherished for her by one of these young volunteers | 
who tore themselves thus from their families, their 
loves, perhaps from theirlives. Charlotte Corday 
had not been able to remain insensible to that con- 
cealed adoration, but she sacrificed that attachment 
of pure gratitude to an attachment more sublime. 

That young man was called Franquelin. He 
adored in silence the beautiful republican. He 
maintained with her a correspondence full of re- 
serve and respect. She responded to him with the 
sadness and tender reserve of a young girl, who has 
only misfortune to bring for her dowry. She had 
given her portrait to the young volunteer and per- 





mitted him to love her at least in her image. M. 
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and sure of obtaining from her a look of approba- 
tion in arming himself for liberty, had enlisted in 
the battalion of Caen. Charlotte could not pre- 
vent a manifestation of weakness, and grew pale 
in seeing this battalion defile to depart. ‘Tears 
rolled from her eyes. Pethion, who passed under 
the balcony and who knew Charlotte, was aston- 
ished at this weakness and addressed the remark 
to her: ‘“* Would you be pleased if they would not 
depart?” The young girl blushed, retained her 
answer in her own heart and withdrew. Pethion 
did not comprehend that suffering. The future re- 
vealed it. The young Franquelin, after the act 
and the punishment of Charlotte Corday, retired, 
himself struck with death by the rebound of the 
axe which had severed the head of her whom he 
adored, in a village of Normandy. There alone 
with his mother, he languished some months and 
died, requesting that the portrait and the letters of 
of Charlotte might be buried with him. That im- 
age and that secret repose in his coffin. 


XIl. 


From the departure of the volunteers, Charlotte 
had only one thought, to anticipate their arrival at 
Paris, to spare their generous lives and render their 


| patriotism useless, in delivering France from the 


tyranny before them. That attachment, suffered 
rather than experienced, was one of the sad cir- 
cumstances of her devoting herself, but was not the 
cause. 

The true cause was her patriotism. A presenti- 
ment of terror ran over France at this moment. 
The scaffold was reared at Paris. They talked of 
carrying it in a short time throughout the republic. 
The power of Marat and the Mountain, if it tri- 
umphed, was only to be defended by the hand of 
the executioner. The monster, it was said, had al- 
ready written off the lists of proscription and count- 
ed the number of heads which were necessary te 
his suspicions or to his vengeance. ‘Two thousand 
five hundred heads were designated at Lyons, three 
thousand at Marseilles, twenty-eight thousand at 
Paris, three hundred thousand in Bretagne and in 
the Calvados. The name of Marat gave a chill 
as the name of death. Against so muvh blood, 
Charlotte wished to give herown. ‘The more ties 
she broke on earth, the more agreeable would be 
the voluntary victim to Liberty, whom she wished to 
appease. 

Such was the secret disposition of her mind, but 
Charlotte wished to see well before striking. She 
could not enlighten herself better upon the state 
of Paris, upon things and men than among the Gi- 
rondins, who were most interested in that cause. 
She wished to sound them without discovering her- 
self to them. She respected them too much to 
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reveal to them a project which they might take for 
a crime, or prevent as a generous temerity. She 
had the constancy to conceal from her friends the 
thought which was to destroy her to save them. 
She presented herself under some specious pretexts 
at the hotel of the administration, where the citizens, 
who had business with the deputies, were able to 
seethem. Shesaw Buzot, Pethion, Louvet. She 
conversed twice with Barbaroux. The interview | 
of a young, beautiful and enthusiastic girl, with the | 
youngest and most beautiful of the Girondins, un- 
der color of politics, might give rise to calumny, or 
at least excite the smile of incredulity on some 
lips. It was so atthe first moment. Louvet, who 
has since written a hymn to the purity and the glory 
of the young heroine, believed, in the beginning, in 
one of those vulgar reductions of the senses, of 
which he had accumulated the “ tableaux” in his 
romance of Faublas. Buzot, altogether occupied 
with another image, scarcely cast a glance of the 
eye on Charlotte. Pethion, in traversing the com- 
mon hall of the administration, where Charlotte 
awaited Barbaroux, rallied her gracefully upon her 
assiduity, calling up the contrast of her proceeding 
with her birth. ‘“ Behold,’ said he smiling, “ the 
beautiful aristocrat who comes to see the republi- 
can.” The young girl comprehended the smile 
and the insinuation as wounding to her purity. 
She blushed, then became indignant at herself for 
blushing, and with a tone of serious and tender re- 
proach: ‘Citizen Pethion,” she responded, “ you 
judge me this day without knowing me; one day 
you will know who I am.” 


XII. 


In those andiences, which she obtained from Bar- 
baroux, and which she prolonged designedly to nour- 
ish herself in his discourses with republicanism, 
with enthusiasm, and with the projets of the Gi- 
ronde, she took the humble role of petitioner; she 
asked of him a letter of introduction to one of his 
colleagues in the convention, who might present 
her to the minister of the Interior. She had, she 
said, some claims to present to the government in 
favor of Mademoiselle Forbin. the friend of her 
childhood. Mademoiselle Forbin had been drawn 
into emigration by her relations, and suffered from 
indigence in Switzerland. Barbaroux gave a let- 
ter to Duperret, one of the seventy-three deputies 
of the party of the Gironde, who was forgotten in 
the first proscription. 

That letter of Barbaroux, which was afterwards 
a note to the scaffold, did not contain one word 
whieh might be imputed as a crime to the deputy 
who received it. Barbaroux limited himself to 
recommend a young citizen of Caen to the con- 
sideration and protection of Doperret. He an- 
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Lalles upon the constitution. Fortified with that 
letter and a passport which she had taken, some 
days before, for Argentan, she presented her thanks 
to Barbaroux and made her adieus. The sound of 
her voice struck Barbaroux with a presentiment 
which he could not comprehend. “If we had 
known her design,” said he afterwards, “ and if we 
had been capable of a crime by such a hand, it is 
not Marat whom we would have designated to her 
vengeance.” The gaiety which Charlotte had 
constantly mingled with the serious in her patriotic 
conversations, vanished from her countenance in 
quitting forever the dwelling of the Girondins. 
The last conflict was abandoned in her between 
the thought and the execution. She covered that 
internal conflict with a foreseeing and minute dis- 
simulation. The gravity alone of her visage and 
some tears, badly concealed from the eyes of those 
near to her, revealed the voluntary agony of her 
suicide. Intecrogated by her aunt, she replied, “ { 
weep over the miseries of my country, over those 
of my relations and over yours; so long as Marat 
shall live, no person will be sure of life one day.” 

Madame de Bretteville remembered afterwards, 
that in entering the chamber of Charlotte to awake 
her, she had found upon her bed an old Bible 
opened at the book of Judith, and that she had read 
this verse underlined in pencil, “ Judith went out 
from the city decked with a marvellous beauty with 
which the Lord had endowed her to deliver Israel.” 

The same day, Charlotte having gone out to 
make her preparations for departure, she encoun- 
tered on the street some citizens of Caen, who 
played at cards before their door. ‘“ You play,” 
she said to them with an accent of bitter irony, 
‘and the country dies.” 

Her step and her words showed the impatience 
and precipitation of adeparture. She departed, in 
effect, the 7th of July for Argentan. There she 
made her last adieus to her father and sister. She 
said to them that she was going to seek a refuge 
from the revolution and from misery, and a subsis- 
tence in England, and that she wished to receive 
the paternal benediction before this long separation. 

Her father approved of her removal. 


XIV. 


The sadness and nudity of the paternal mansion, 
the premature tomb of her mother, the exile of her 
brothers, the discouragement of all hope, the rup- 
ture of all the ties of childhood, confirmed the 
resolutian of the young girl, instead of weaken- 
ing it. She did not leave behind her any happi- 
ness to regret, or any life to be compromised. 
In embracing her father and her sister, she wept 
more over the past than the future. She re- 








nounced to him a production of their common friend 


turned the same day to Caen. She there deceived 
the tenderness of her aunt by the same stratagem 
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which had deceived her father. She said to bow 
that she would soon depart for England, where 
some emigrant friends had prepared an asylum for 
her and a fortune which she could not expect in 
her own country. That pretext veiled the tender- 
ness of her adieus and the interior preparations for 
her departure. She had determined on it, in se- 
cret, for the next day, the 9th of July, by the Paris 
“Diligence.” Charlotte filled those last hours with 
manifestations of gratitude, of foresight and ten- 


derness for that aunt to whom she had been indebted | 


for so long and kind a hospitality ; she provided, by 
a friend, for the fate of an old servant who had had 

















elbow on the margin of the casement, her head 
half concealed in the curtains, dreaming and listen- 
ing to the sounds. The young musician encour- 
aged by this apparition of the attentive young girl, 
never failed a single day to seat himself at his in- 
strument at the same hour; Charlotte never a sin- 
gle day to open her shutters. The taste for the 


‘same art seemed to have established a mute intel- 


ligence between these two beings who did not 
know one another but in these echoes. The eve of 
the day on which Charlotte, now confirmed in her 
resolution, prepared to depart to accomplish it and 
to die, the piano was heard at the accustomed hour. 


the care of her youth ; she commanded and payed | Charlotte torn away, without doubt, from the fixed 
for, in advance, to some of the operatives of Caen, | concentration of her thoughts by the power of 
little presents of robes and embroidery, destined to | habit and the attraction of the art which she loved, 
be carried after her departure as souvenirs to some | | opened her window, as usual, and appeared to hear 
of the young companions of her childhood ; she| the notes with an attention as calm and musing as 
distributed her favorite books among the persons|on other days. Yet she closed her windows with 
of her intimacy ; she did not reserve to carry with | a kind of unusual precipitation, before the musician 
her but one volume of :Plutarch, as if she had| had closed his instrument, as if she wished to tear 
wished not to be separated in the crisis of her life | herself by violence from a painful adieu to the last 
from the society of those great men with whom! pleasure which captivated her. 
she had lived and wished to die. The next day, the young neighbor, having seated 
Finally, the 9th of July, very early in the morn-| himself again at his instrument, looked to the bot- 
ing, she took under her arm a little package of! tom of the court of the “Grand Manoir” opposite, 
garments the most indispensable; she embraced |to see if the first preludes would open the win- 
her aunt and said to her that she was gcing to|dow of the niece of Madame de Bretteville. The 
sketch the hay-makers in the neighboring meadows. | window opened no more! It was thus he learned 
Some sketching paper in hand, she went out, never | the departure of Charlotte. The instrument re- 
more to reénter there. sounded still, but the spirit of the young girl heard 
At the foot of the staircase, she encountered the | no more but the stormy importunity of her own 
child of a poor workman, named Robert, who lodged | idea, the call of death and the eulogies of pos- 
in the house upon the street; the child played | terity. 





habitually in the court; she had sometimes given 
him pictures. ‘ Stop, Robert,” she said, handing 
to him her sketching paper of which she had no 
more need to keep her in countenance, “ this is for 
you, be good and embrace me; you will never see 





XV. 


The liberty and freedom of her conversation, in 


the voiture which carried her to Paris, did not in- 


me more.” And she embraced the child, leav-| spire in the companions of her journey any other 


ing a tear upon his cheek. This was the last | sentiment than that of admiration, of benevolence, 
tear upon the threshold of the house of her youth. | and that natural curiosity which attaches to the 
She had no more to give but her blood. ‘name and the fate of an unknown girl, dazzling 

Her departure, of which the cause was un-| with youth and beauty. During the first day she 
known, was revealed to her neighbors of the street | never ceased to sport with a little girl whom acci- 
Saint Jean by a circumstance which exhibits the | dent had placed by the side of her in the voiture. 
calm serenity of her soul as far as to the extremity Perhaps her love for children triumphed over her 


of her resolution. | preoccupation, perhaps she had already laid aside 


In face of the house of Madame de Bretteville,| the burden of her sufferings and wished to enjoy 
on the other side of the street Saint Jean, there | those Jast hours of enjoyment with innocence and 
lived a respectable family of Caen named Lacon-| with life. 
ture. The son of the house, impassioned for mu-| The other travellers were exalted partisans of 
sic, consecrated regularly each day some hours in| the ** Mountain,”’ who avoided the suspicion of fed- 
the morning to his instrument. His windows, open- | eralism at Paris and poured out imprecations against 
ed in summer, permitted the notes to float away the Gironde and adorations for Marat. Dazzled 
and resound as far as into the neighboring houses. | by the grace of the young girl, they endeavored to 
Charlotte, as it seemed, to permit more freely the | wrest from her her name, the object of her journey, 
entry of these melodies into her apartment, half; and her address at Paris. Her isolation at that 
opened also her windows at the hour in which the ,age encouraged them to some familiarities, which, 
music commenced and sometimes leaned upon her she repressed by the decorum of her manners, by 
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the evasive  Weviey of hed responses, aid wuhdine 
herself altogether from them by feigning to sleep. 
A young man, more reserved, seduced by so much 
modesty and such attractions, dared to declare to 
her a respectful admiration. He besought her to 
authorize him to ask her hand of her parents. 
She turned into gentle raillery and amusement that 
sudden love ; she promised the young man to let 
him know after a time her name and her disposi- 
tion in regard to him. She charmed her compan- 
ions to the end of the journey by that ravishing ap- 
pearance from which all regretted to separate. 


XVI. 


She entered Paris, Thursday the 11th of July at | 
midday. She went to a hotel which had been rec- | 
ommended to her at Caen, on the street of the 
* Vieux Augustins, No. 17, Hotel dela Providence.” 
She retired at five o'clock in the evening and slept 
in a profound sleep till the next morning. With- 
out confidant and without witness, during those 
long hours of solitude and of agitation, in a public- 
house and in the midst of the noise of that capital, 
whose immensity and tumult overwhelm the ideas 
and trouble the senses, no one knows what passed 
in that spirit upon her awaking, finding before her 
a resolution, which summoned her to its accom- 
plishment. Who can measure the power of thought 
and the resistance of nature? Thought triumphed. 


XVII. 


She arose, dressed herself in a simple but be- 
coming robe and went to the house of Duperret 
The friend of Barbaroux was at the convention. 


His daughters, in the absence of their father, re- | 


ceived from the young stranger the letter of intro- 
duction from Barbaroux. Duperret was not to re- 


turn before the evening. Charlotte returned and_ 


passed the entire day in reading, reflecting, and | 
praying. She went back atsixto Duperret. The | 
deputy was at table supping with his family and 
friends. He arose and received her in his saloon | 
alone. Charlotte explained to him the service | 
which she expected from his obliging disposition, | 


and asked him to conduct her to the minister of the | 
Interior, Garat, to sustain by his presence and his | 


credit the claims which she had to establish. That 
request was in the mind of Mademoiselle de Cor- 
day but a pretext to approach one of these Gi- 
rondins, for whose cause she came to sacrifice her- 
self, and to draw from her conversation with him, 
some information and some indications proper to 
give better assurance to her steps and her hand. 
Duperret, pressed by the hour and recalled by | 
his guests, said to her that he was not able to con- 
duct her that evening to Garat, but that he would 


come to her the next morning to take her to the 
Bureau. 

She left with Duperret her name and her address, 
and made some steps to withdraw ; then, as if con- 
quered by the interest which the honest appearance 
lof the good man and the childhood of his daugh- 
ters had inspired in her; ** Permit me to advise 
you, citizen Duperret,” she said with a voice full 
of mystery and of intimacy, “‘ quit the Convention, 
you can do no more good here, go to Caen to 
join your colleagues and your brothers.” 

“My post is at Paris,” responded the represen- 
tative, “] will not quit it.” 

“You commit a fault,’ replied Charlotte, with 
a significant and almost suppliant importanity. 
* Trust to me,” she added in a lower tone and with 
a more rapid accent, “fly, fly, before to-morrow 
evening!” and she departed without waiting an an- 
swer. 





XVIII. 





These words, of which the sense was only known 
by the stranger, were interpreted by Duperret as a 
simple allusion to the urgency of the perils which 
‘menaced men of his opinion at Paris. He went 
and reseated himself with his friends. He said to 
them that the young girl with whom he had just 
had an interview, had in her attitude and words 
something strange and mysterious with which he 
was struck and which imposed on him reserve and 
circumspection. During the evening, a decree of 
the Convention ordered that the seals should be put 
ou the furniture of the deputies suspected of at- 
tachment to the twenty-two. Duperret was of the 





.| number, yet he went the next day, the 12th, very 


‘early in the morning, to take Charlotte at her 
lodgings and conducted her to Garat. Garat did 
did not receivethem. The minister could not give 
an audience before eight in theevening. This dis- 
| appointment seemed to discourage Duperret. He 
represented to the young girl that his position as a 
‘suspected person and the measures taken against 
tim by the Convention that night even rendered 
| henceforth his patronage more injurious than useful 
ito his clients, that, besides, she was not supplied 
with papers from Mademoiselle de Forbin to act in 
|her name and that in default of that formality her 
steps would be in vain. 

The stranger insisted but little as a person who 
has no more need of the pretext with which she 
‘has colored an action and who contents herself 
with the first reason to abandon her intention. Du- 
perret quitted her at the door of the Hotel de la 
Providence. She pretended to enter there. She 
immediately came out and obtained information 
from street to street of the way to the Palais- 
| Royal. 

She entered the garden, not as a stranger who 
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desires to , satioty his curiosity by the aT 
tion of the monuments and of the public gardens 


and who does not wish to lose a step or a minute. | 
She sought with the eye, under the galleries, a| 
cutler’s shop. She entered one and selected a| 
dagger-knife with a handle of ebony, payed for it | 
three francs, concealed it under her neckerchief | 
and with slow steps reéntered the garden. She 
seated herself a moment upon one of the benches | 
of stone against the arcade. 

Then, although plunged in her reflections, she 
permitted herself to be distracted by the sports of | 
the children, some of whom played at her feet and | 
Jeant with confidence on her knees. She had one 
last smile of woman for those sports. Her inde-| 
cision oppressed her not as to the act itself for | 
which she was already armed, but as to the manner | 
in which she should accomplish it. 
make of the murder a solemn immolation, which 


might cast terror into the souls of the imitators of | 


| 


the tyrant. Her first thought had been to approach 
Marat and sacrifice him in the Champ de Mars, at 
the great ceremony of the federation which was 








agem and inenaiotion into assassination, was the 


first remorse of her conscience and her first pun- 
but as a traveller who has but one office in a city, | | ishment. 


A criminal act is distinguished from a 
heroic, before the acts may be even accomplished, 


iby the means which it is necessary to use for 


their accomplishment. Crime is always obliged 
to deceive; virtue never. The reason is that the 
one is falsehood, the other truth in action. The 
one has need of darkness, the other requires only 
light. Charlotte decided to deceive. 
more than to strike. 


It cost her 
She avowed it herself. Con- 


|science is just before posterity.* 


She went back to her chamber and wrote to 
Marat a letter, which she left at the door of the 
“ friend of the people.” ‘I come from Caen,” she 
said to him. ‘“ Your love for the country induces 
me to presume that you will willingly learn the 


'miserable events of that part of the republic. I 
She wished to | 


shall present myself at your house at one o’clock, 
have the goodness to receive me and to accord to 
me one moment’s conversation. I will put you in 
a position to render a great service to France.” 
Charlotte, counting upon the effect of this note, 
went at the hour named to the door of Marat, but 


to take place the 14th of Jaly in commemoration | she was not able to accomplish an entry into his 


of conquered liberty. The delay of that solemnity 


presence. She left then with his porter a second 


till the triumph of the republic over the Vendéens | note more pressing and more insidious than the first. 
and the insurgents took from her the theatre and |In it she made an appeal not only to his patriotism 


the victim. 
this moment, to strike Marat at the summit of the 
Mountain, in the midst of the Convention, under | 
the eyes of his adorers and his accomplices. Her | 
hope, in that case, was to be immolated herself 
immediately after, and torn in pieces by the fury 
of the people without leaving any other traces, or 


any other memorial than two dead bodies, and | 


tyranny overthrown in her blood. To bury her 
name in oblivion and not to seek her recompense 
but in the act itself, not asking shame or renown, 
but inquiring of her own conscience, of God and of 
the good she would have accomplished. Such 
was, as far as to the end, the only ambition of her 
soul. The shame! she did not wish it on account 
of her family.. The renown! she did not wish it 
for herself. Glory seemed to her a human reward 
unworthy of the disinterestedness of her action or 
proper only to lower her virtue. 

But the interviews which she had had since her 
arrival at Paris with Duperret and with her hosts, 
had taught her that Marat appeared no more at the 
Convention. It was necessary then to find her 


victim elsewhere, and to approach him it was ne- | 


cessary to deceive him. 


XIX. 


She resolved on it. That dissimulation which 
ruffled the natural loyalty of her heart, which 
changed the poniard into a snare, courage into strat- 





Her second thought had been, up to|but to the pity of “ the friend of the people,” and 


laid for him a snare even by the generosity which 
‘she accorded to him. “I have written you this 
morning ;”’ she said to him, “ Marat, have you re- 
ceived my letter? I cannot believe, it since your 
door is refused to me. I hope that to-morrow you 
wil] accord me an interview. I repeat to you that 
I arrive from Caen. I have to reveal to you se- 
crets the most important for the safety of the re- 
public. Besides, I am persecuted for the cause of 
liberty. I am miserable, it suffices that I may be 
so to have a right to your patriotism.” 


XX. 
Without awaiting an answer, Charlotte left her 


* The argument of the author seems to the translator to 
be utterly sophistical in this last section. Marat may well 
be considered as “ hostis humani generis,” and any deception 
practised to entrap and destroy him was justand proper; as 
much so as if the effort had been to destroy a ferocious wild 
beast. Such cases should not be considered with refer- 
ence to the ordinary principles of morals. They are ex- 
ceptions. Nearly all tyrants, or at least very many who 
have met with their deserts have been reached only by 
stratagem. Brutus deceived Cesar, Judith deceived Holo- 
phernes to rescue the people of Israel. Our Washington 
deceived his enemies in war. Marat was the enemy of 
the human race. The tiger is not more savage than was 
this monster ir human form. Then why should not the 
tiger’s fate be justly meted to him, The interest of man 
requires that such beings, anomalous as they are, exceptions 
as they are in the human race, should be esteemed beyond 
the pale of humanity. 
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dilater » at seven in ite evening, dressed with more 
care than ordinarily to seduce by an appearance 
more becoming, the eyes of the persons who watch- 
ed over Marat. Her white robe was covered at 
the shoulders by a neckerchief of silk. That neck- 
erchief veiled the bosom, folded back below the 
bust, after the manner of a sash or girdle, and was 


united behind the body. Her hair was enclosed in | 


a Norman cap, of which the floating lace beat upon 
her two cheeks. A large ribbon of green silk 
pressed this cap around the temples. Her hair es- 
caped upon the nape of the neck, and some curls 
only were scattered over the neck. No paleness| 
of color, no wandering of the eye, no emotion of | 
the voice revealed in her the death which she bore. | 


She struck, under these seducing features, at the | 


door of Marat. 


XXI. 


Marat inhabited the first story of a dilapidated 
house of the street of the Cordeliers, at this time 
the street of l’Ecole de Medicine, number 20. His, 
lodgings were composed of an ante-chamber and a_ 
cabinet of labor, receiving light from a narrow 
court, of a little room adjacent where was his bath, | 
of a chamber and of a saloon whose windows re- | 


ceived light from the street. His lodgings were| 


almost naked. The numerous works of Marat 
heaped upon the floor, the public Journals, still hu- 
mid with ink, scattered over the chairs and tables, | 
correctors of the printing press entering and depart- 


ing without ceasing, some women employed in| 
folding and addressing pamphlets and journals, the | 
worn steps of the staircase, the badly swept thresh- | 
old of the door, all attested the habitual movement | 


and disorder around a man immured in affairs, and 


the perpetual affluence of the citizens into the| 


house of a journalist and a Corypheus of the peo- 
ple. That dwelling paraded, so to speak, the pride 
of his poverty. It seemed that its master, all pow- 
erful then over the nation, wished to say to his 
visiters by the aspect of his misery and his labor: 


“‘ Behold the friend and model of the people! He has| 
shifted neither his lodgings, nor his manners, nor | 


his garments.” 

That misery was the ensign of the tribune. But 
although affected it wasreal. ‘The house of Marat 
was that of an humble artisan. The woman who 
governed his house is known. She was formerly 
named Catherine Everard; she was then called 
Albertine Marat, since the “ friend of the people,” 
had given her his name in taking her for a spouse 
‘one beautiful day in the face of the sun,” after 
the example of Jean Jacques Rousseau. An only 
servant assisted this woman in the cares of the 
household. An errand-boy, called Laurent Basse, 
carried the messages and did the labor without. 
In his moments of liberty this man of labor occu- 





(Manen, 


1 pied himeelf in the ante- chalice with the manual 
work rendered necessary in the reading of the 
journals and of the advertisements of “ L’ami du 
peuple.” 

The devouring activity of the writer had not 
been relaxed by the slow malady which consumed 
him. The inflammation of his blood seemed to il- 
lumine his mind. Sometimes from his bed, some- 
times from his bath, he never ceased to write, to 
apostrophize, to abuse his enemies, to incite the 
‘ Couventive and the Cordeliers. Offended by the 
‘silence of the assembly on the reception of his 
| Messages, he had just addressed it a new letter, 
in which he menaced the Convention that he 
| would cause himself to be borne dying to the tri- 
bune to shame the representatives for their effemi- 
| Nacy and to dictate to them the necessary mur- 
iders. He left repose neither to others nor himself. 
Fall of the presentiment of death, he seemed to 
| fear only that the last hour, too rapidly approach- 
| ing, might not leave him the time to sacrifice enough 
lof the guilty. More eager to kill than to live, 
‘he hastened to send before him the largest num- 
ber of victims possible, as so many hostages given 
by the sword to the complete revolution which 
he wished to leave without enemies after him. 

The terror which came forth from the house of 
| Marat reéntered there under another form: the 
|perpetual fear of assassination. His companion 
_and his trusty friends believed they saw as many 
| poinards raised over him as he raised himself over 
the heads of three hundred thousand citizens. The 
| approach to his dwelling was interdicted as the ap- 
proach to the palace of tyranny. No person was 
permitted to draw near but sure friends or denun- 
_ciators recommended in advance, and submitted to 
interrogatories and severe examinations. Love, dis- 
‘trust and fanaticism watched together over his 
days. 





XXII. 





Charlotte was ignorant of these obstacles, but she 
suspected them. She descended from her voiture 
on the opposite side of the street in face of the 
dwelling of Marat. The day began to decline, 
above all in that quarter, darkened by high houses 
and narrow streets. ‘The woman in charge of the 
‘“* Porte cochere,” refused in the beginning to per- 
mit the young, unknown girl to enter into the court. 
Nevertheless, she insisted and mounted several 
steps of the staircase, recalled in vain by the wo- 
man. At this noise the mistress of Marat half 
opened the door and refused the entry of the apart- 
menttothe stranger. The low altercation between 
these women, one of whom begged that she might 
be permitted to speak to the “ friend of the people,” 
and the other persisted in closing the door, came 
to the ear of Marat. He comprehended by the in- 
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terrupted explanations that the visiter was the 
stranger from whom he had received two letters 
during the day. With an imperative and strong 
voice, he ordered that they should let her enter. 
Whether it was jealousy, whether distrust, Alber- 
tine obeyed with repugnance and grumbling. She 
introduced the young girl into the little apartment 
where Marat was, and in withdrawing left the door 
of the corridor partly opened to hear the least word 
or the least movement of the sick man. 

This apartment was dimly lighted. Marat was 
in his bath. In that forced repose of his body he 
did not suffer his mind to rest. A plank badly 
planed, placed over the bath, was covered with pa- 
per, with open letters and sheets of paper on which 
he had commenced to write. He held in his right 
hand the pen which the arrival of the stranger had 
suspended on the page. That paper was a letter 
to the Convention to demand of it the judgment 
and proscription of the last Bourbons tolerated in 
France. By the side of the bath an enormous log 
of oak like a post placed standing, sustained an 
inkstand of lead of the rudest workmanship; the 
filthy source whence had fic wed for three years so 
much madness, so much denunciation, so much 
blood. Marat, covered in his bath with a dirty 
cloth, spotted with ink, had his head, shoulders, 
the upper part of the bust, and the right arm above 
the water. Nothing in the feature of that man was 
of a nature to soften the eye of a woman and cause 
hesitation in the stroke. Greasy hair, surrounded 
with a filthy handkerchief, a receding forehead, a 
brazen eye, prominent cheek-bones, an immense 
grinning mouth, lank limbs, a livid skin; such was 
Marat. 


XXIII. 


Charlotte avoided fixing her eye upon him for 
fear of betraying the horror of her soul at that 
aspect. Standing, her eyes cast down, her hands 
hanging near the bath, she awaits that Marat may 
interrogate her on the situationof Normandy. She 
responds briefly, giving to her responses the sense 
and color proper to flatter the presumed dispositions 
of the demagogue. He demands of her at length 
the name of the deputies who had taken refuge at 
Caen. She announces them to him. He notes 
them; then, when he finished writing the names, 
“Tt is well,” he said with the accent of aman sure 
of his vengeance, “ before eight days they shall all 
go to the guillotine!” 

At these words, as if the soul of Charlotte had 
waited for a last crime to decide her to strike the 
stroke, she draws from her bosom the knife and 
plunges it with a supernatural force up to the han- 
dle into the heart of Marat. Charlotte withdraws 
with the same movement the bloodied weapon from 
the body of the victim and lets it fall at her feet. 


VoL. XIV—-20 





“To me! my dear friend! to me!” cries Marat 
and expires under the blow. 

At the ery of distress from the victim, Alber- 
tine, the servant woman and Laurent Basse, pre- 
cipitated themselves into the chamber; they re- 
ceived in their arms the fainting head of Marat. 
Charlotte, without motion, and as if petrified by 
her crime, was standing behind the curtain of the 
window. The shade of her body was seen through 
the transparency of the stuff by the last rays of 
day. The errand-boy, Laurent, arms himself with 
a chair, strikes a blow, badly aimed at her head, 
and fells her on the floor. The mistress of Marat 
tramples her under her feet, stamping with rage. 
The inhabitants of the house run to the tumult of 
the scene and the cries of the two women, the 
neighbors and the passers by stop in the street, 
mount the staircase, inundate the apartment, the 
court and soon the quarter, demand with furious 
vociferations that they may cast out the assassin to 
them to avenge the death of the idol of the people 
over his body still warm. The soldiers of the 
neighboring ports and the National Guards run to 
the scene. Order is reéstablished in the tumult. 
The surgeons arrive, endeavor to staunch the 
wound. The reddened water gives to the san- 
guinary man the appearance of expiring in a bath 
of blood. They transport only a dead man to his 
bed. 


XXIV. 


Charlotte had risen of herself. Two soldiers 
held her arms crossed the one over the other as in 
manacles, waiting that a cord might be brought to 
tie her hands. The hedge of bayonets which 
surrounded her, restrained with difficulty the multi- 
tude, that was precipitated without ceasing upon her, 
from tearing her in pieces. The gestures, the raised 
fists, the sticks, the sabres brandished a thousand 
deaths over her head. The concubine of Marat 
escaping from the women who consoled her, rushed 
on Charlotte time after time and fell back into tears 
and faintings. A fanatic Cordelier named Lan- 
glois, a hair dresser of the street Dauphine, had 
picked up the bloody knife. He made the funeral 
oration over the corpse of the victim. He inter- 
rupted his lamentations and his eulogies with 
avenging gestures, in which he seemed each time 
to plunge the iron into the heart of the assassin. 
Charlotte, who had accepted in advance all their 
deaths, contemplated with a fixed and petrified look 
this movement, their gestures, their hands, their 
arms directed so near against her. She did not 
appear moved but by the lacerating cries of the 
concubine of Marat. Her physiogomy seemed to 
express before this woman astonishment at not 
having thought that such a man could be loved, 





and regret for having been forced to pierce two 
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hearts to reach one. Except the impression of 
pity which the reproaches of Albertine gave for a 
moment to her mouth, no change was perceived, 
either in her features or her color. Only to the 
invectives of the orator and the groans of the peo- 
ple over the loss of their idol, there was seen 
sketched on her lips the bitter smile of contempt. 
“ Poor creatures,” she said once, “ you wish my 
death and you owe me an altar for having delivered 
you from a monster!” ‘“* Throw me to those infu- 
riated men,” she said another time to the soldiers 
who protected her,” since they regret him, they are 
worthy to be my executioners! That smile, as if 
a defiance to the fanaticism of the multitude, raised 
more furious imprecations and more menacing ges- 
tures. The Commissaire of the section of the 
“Theatre Francais,” Guillard, entered, escorted by 
a reinforcement of bayonets. He prepared the 
** proces verbal” of the murder and caused Char- 
Jotte to be conducted intw the saloon of Marat to 
commence the interrogation of her. He wrote her 
responses. She made them calm, lucid, considerate, 
with a firm and sonorous voice, in which was per- 
ceived no other accent than that of a proud satis- 
faction at the act which she had committed. She 
dictated her avowals as so many eulogies. The 
administrators of the police of the departments, 
Louvet and Marino, girdled with the tri-colored 
sash were present at the interrogation. They had 
sent to inform the council of the commune, the 
committee of public safety and the committee of 
general security. The report of the death of the 
‘friend of the people” was scattered with the ra- 
pidity of an electric commotion by men who ran in 
dismay from quarter to quarter. All Paris stopped 
still if struck with stupor at the recital of this at- 
tack. It seemed that the republic trembled or that 
some events unknown were to spring from the mur- 
der of Marat. Some deputies, pale and trembling, 
entering the Convention, and interrupting the sit- 
ting, cast the first rumors of the occurrence into 
the hall. They refused to believe them as men 
refuse to believe in a sacrilege. The Command- 
ant-general of the national guard, Henriot, soon 
came to confirm the news. “ Yes, tremble all,” he 
said, “‘ Marat is dead, assasssinated by a young 
girl, who glories in the blow she has given. Re- 
double your vigilance over your own lives. The 
same danger surrounds us all. Distrust green rib- 


bons, and let us swear to avenge the death of this 
great man !” 


xXXV. 


The deputies Maure, Chabot, Drouet and Le- 
gendre, members of the committees of government, 
departed on the instant from the hall and ran to the 
theatre of the crime. They found there the multi- 
tude increasing and Charlotte responding to the 








first interrogations. They were confounded and 
mute at the aspect of so much youth, so much 
beauty in the visage, so much calmness and reso- 
lution in the words. Never had crime appeared 
under like features to the mind of man. She seem- 
ed to transfigure it to such a degree to their eyes, 
that even by the side of the corpse, they sympa- 
thised for the assassin. 

The “ procés verbal” being terminated, and the 
first responses of Charlotte written, the deputies 
Chabot, Drouet, Legendre and Maure ordered that 
she should be transported to the Abbaye, the near- 
est prison to the house of Marat. They called the 
same “ voiture de place” which had brought her. 
The multitude filled the street of the Cordeliers. 
The low murmur interrupted by vociferations and 
excesses of rage announced vengeance, and ren- 
dered the transfer difficult. The detachments of 
musketeers successively arrived, the sash of the 
commissaries, the respect for the members of the 
Convention, cast back, yet badly restrained the 
multitude. The cortege made for itself, with 
difficulty, a passage. At the moment in which 
Charlotte, her arms tied with cords and sus- 
tained by the hands of two national guards, who 
held her elbows, passed the threshold of the house 
to mount the steps of the voiture, the people flowed 
around the wheels with such gestures and such 
howlings, that she believed she felt her members 
torn to pieces by those thousands of hands, and she 
fainted. 

In returning to herself, she was astonished and 
afflicted to find that she breathed still. This death 
was that which she had dreamed of. Nature had 
cast the veil of aswoon over her punishment. She 
regretted net to have entirely disappeared in the 
tempest which she had raised, and to have to de- 
liver her name to the earth before her other death ; 
and yet she thanked with emotion those who had 
protected her against the mutilations of the mullti- 
tude. 


XXVI. 


Chabot, Drouet, and Legendre, followed her to 
the Abbaye and made her undergo a second inquest. 
It was protracted along time into the night. Some 
members of the Committees, and among others 
Harmand (de la Meure) attracted by curiosity, had 
been introduced with their colleagues and assisted 
at the interrogatory, often interrupted by rest and 
conversation. Legendre, proud of his 1evolution- 
ary importance and desirous of having been repu- 
ted worthy also of the martyrdom of the patriots, 
believed, or feigned to believe, that he recognized 
in Charlotte a young girl who had come to his house 
the day before under the costume of a nun, and 
whom he had repulsed. “ The citizen Legendre 
is deceived,” said Charlotte, with a smile which 
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disconcerted the pride of the deputy, “ I have never 
seen him. I did not esteem the life or the death 
of such a man so important to the safety of the re- 
public.” 


They searched her. They only found at this 











The interrogatory terminated, Chabot discon- 
tented with the result, devoured with his eye, the 
hair, the visage, the stature, the whole person of 
the young girl bound before him. He believed 
that he perceived a paper folded and attached by a 


moment in her pockets the key of her trunk, her| pin upon her bosom; he stretched out his hand to 


silver thimble, some instruments of needle-work | seize it. 
just now so near the poniard of Brutus; a ball of | 
thread, two hundred francs in “ assignats” and in| 
money, a gold watch made by a watchmaker of | 
Under her neckerchief | 


Caen and her passport. 
she still concealed the sheath of the poniard with 
which she had struck Marat. 

“ Do you recognize this poniard ?” they asked of | 
her. 

sc Ves.” 

** Who has induced you to this crime ?” 

“T have seen,” she responded, “ civil war pre- 
pared to rend France in pieces; persuaded that 
Marat was the principle cause of the calamities 
and perils of the country, 1 have made the sacri- 
fice of my life against his to save my country.” 

“ Name to us the persons who have counselled 
you to this execrable crime, which you would not 
have conceived of yourself?” 

“No one has known my design. I have de- 
ceived, as to the object of my journey, the aunt 
with whom I lived. I have deceived my father. 
Few persons frequent the house of my relation. 
No one has been able even to suspect in me my 
thought.” 

* Have you not quitted the town of Caen with 
the projet formed of assassinating Marat !” 

“‘T have not departed but for that purpose.” 

“Where have you procured the instrument t 
What persons have you seen at Paris? What 
have you done since Thursday, the day that you 
arrived t” 

To these questions she recounted, with a literal 
sincerity, all the circumstances already known of 
her sojourn at Paris and of her action. 

* Have you not sought to fly after the murder ?” 

“‘T should have escaped by the door, if they had 
not opposed it.” 

“ Are you a girl, and have you never loved a 
man ?” 

“* Never !” 


XXVII. 


These answers, precise, proud, disdainful by 
turns, made in a voice whose sound recalled child- 
hood, while announcing masculine thoughts, inda- 
ced the interrogators often to reflect upon the power 
of a fanaticism which borrowed and strengthened 
so feeble a hand. They hoped always to discover 
an instigator behind that candor and that beauty. 
They only found the inspiration of an intrepid 
heart. 





Charlotte had forgotten the paper of 
which Chabot obtained a glimpse and which con- 
tained an address to the French people, prepared 
by herself, to invite the citizens to the punishment 
of tyrants and to concord. She thought she saw 
in the gesture and in the eye of Chabot an outrage 
to her modesty. Deprived of her two hands, by 
her cords, she was not able to oppose them to the 
insult. The horror and indignation which she had 
experienced, caused her to make a movement in 
the rear of the body and shoulders, so sudden and 
so convulsive, that the cord of her robe broke and 
the robe itself, being detached, left uncovered her 
bosom. Confused, she bent herself as quickly as 
thought and folded herself in two to hide her nu- 
dity from her judges. It was too late, her purity 
had to blush at the eye of man. 

Patriotism did not render these men cynics nor 
inseasible. They appeared to suffer as much as 
Charlotte at that involuntary punishment of her 
innocence. She supplicated that they would loose 
her hands that she might fasten her robe. One of 
them detached the cords. Respect for nature 
closed the eyes of these men. Her hands loosed, 
Charlotte turned herself to the wall and readjusted 
her neckerchief. 

They profited by the moment when she had her 
hands free, to make her sign the responses. The 
cords had left their prints and their blue furrows 
upon the skin of her arms. When they were go- 
ing to tie them anew, she prayed the jailers to per- 
mit her to lower her sleeves and put her gloves 
under her chains to spare her an useless punishment 
before the last punishment. ‘The accent and the 
gesture of the poor girl were such in addressing 
this prayer to her judges and in showing her bruis- 
ed hands, that Harmand could not restrain his tears 
and withdrew to conceal them. 

Here are the principle passages in the text o 
this address, which have been withdrawn, up to this 
time, from the curious researches of history, and 
which have been communicated to us since the 
commencement of the publication of this book, by 
an obliging zeal for the truth of the individual whe 
possesses it, M. Paillet. It is written in the hand 
of Charlotte Corday, in large characters, mascu- 
line, firm, strongly traced and as if intended to 
strike the eye fromadistance. The sheet of paper 
is folded eight times to occupy less space under the 
garment. It is pierced with eight holes still visi- 
ble by the pin which fastened it on the bosom of 
Charlotte. 
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“* Address to the French, the friends of law and of 
peace: 


“« How long, oh! miserable Frenchmen, will you 
be pleased with disorder and divisions? Long 
enough and too long have some factious men, some 
wicked men placed the interest of their ambition 
in the place of the general interest. Why, vic- 
tims of their fury, do you destroy yourselves to 
establish their desire of tyranny over the ruins of 
France t 

“‘ The factions explode on all sides; the Moun- 
tain triamphs by crime and oppression ; some mon- 
sters drenched with our blood, conduct their de- 
testable conspiracies. . We labor 
for our own rain with more zeal and energy than 
we have shown in conquering liberty! Oh, French- 
men, yet a little time and there will not remain of 
you but the souvenir of your existence ! 

“Already the indignant departments march on 
Paris; already the fire of discord and civil war in- 
flame the half of this vast empire ; there is still a 
means of extinguishing it, but the means must be 
prompt. Already the vilest of the wicked, Marat, 
whose name alone presents the image of all crime, 
in falling under the avenging steel, shakes the 
Mountain and makes Danton grow pale. Robes- 
pierre, those other brigands seated upon the bloody 
throne, are enveloped in the lightning which the 
avenging gods of humanity only suspend, without 
donbt, to render their fall more glittering and to 
affright all those who would be tempted to estab- 
lish their fortunes on the ruins of an abused people ! 

“Frenchmen! you know your enemies, arise ! 
march! Let the Mountain annihilated leave only 
brothers and friends! I do not know if Heaven 
reserve to us a republican government, but it can 
not give us a leader of the Mountain for master 
unless in the excess of vengeance. '. . . O, 
France! thy repose depends on the execution of 
the laws; I do not give a blow to them in killing 
Marat. Condemned by the universe, he is with- 
out the law. Whattribuanal will judge me? If I 
am guilty, Alcides was, when he destroyed the 
monsters ! ° . : ° ; ° : 

“O, my country ! thy misfortunes tear my heart ; 
I can not offer thee but my life! and I return thanks 
to Heaven for the liberty which I enjoy of dispo- 
sing of it ; no person will lose by my death ; I will 
not imitate Paris, (the murderer of Lepelletier de 
Saint-Fargeau,) in killing myself. J desire that 
my last sigh may be useful to my fellow-citizens, 
that my head borne in Paris, may be a sign of ral- 
lying for all friends of the laws! that the totter- 
ing Mountain may see its roin written with my 
blood ! that I may be their last victim, and the 
universe avenged may declare that I have deserved 
well of humanity! As to the rest, if my conduct 
should be looked at with another eye, I am little 
disturbed at it. 
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“My relations and friends ought not to be dis- 
quieted; no person knew of my intentions. I an- 
nex my extract of baptism to show what the feeblest 
hand can do, led by a thorough devotion. If I do 
not succeed in my enterprise, Frenchmen, I have 
shown you the road, you know your enemies, arise! 
march, strike !” 

‘ Whether to the astonished Universe, 

This giand empire should prove to be the object 
Of horror, or admiring approbation— 

My spirit, (with small care for future fame,) 
Does not enquire ;—be it reproach or glory, 

My duty! that suffices :—all the rest 

Is nothing. Onward! and deliberate 

No more, but how to escape from slavery.’” 


In reading the verses, inserted by the hand of 
the grand-daughter of Corneille, at the end of this 
address, as an antique seal upon a page of time, 
one believes at the first glance that these verses are 
her ancestor’s and that she has thus invoked the Ro- 
man patriotism of the great tragedian of her race. 
One is deceived ; the verses are from Voltaire in 
the tragedy of the death of Cesar. 

The authenticity of this address is attested by a 
letter of Fouguier Tinville, annexed to the same 
packet of papers. This letter of the public accu- 
ser is addressed to the Committee of general se- 
curity of the Convention. Here it is: 

“ Citizens, I send you here included the inter- 
rogatory undergone by the girl, Charlotte Corday, 
and two letters written by her in the house where 
she stopped, of which one is for Barbaroux. These 
letters are circulated in the streets in a manner so 
mutilated, that it might be perhaps necessary to 
print them such as they are. As to the rest, Citi- 
zens, when you shall have read them, if you judge 
that there is no impropriety in printing them, you 
will oblige me by giving your opinion. 

I observe to you that I have just been informed 
that this female assassin was the friend of Bel- 
zunce, a Colonel killed at Caen in an insurrection, 
and that since that epoch, she has conceived an 
implacable hate against Marat, and this hate ap- 
pears to have been reanimated in her at the mo- 
ment in which Marat denounced Rison, who wasa 
relation of Belzunce, and that Barbaroux appears 
to have profited by the criminal disposition of this 
girl against Marat, to lead her to execute this hor- 
rible assassination. 

Fovquier Tinvitue.” 


It is seen by these hesitations and these conjec- 
tures, that the opinion wandered from hypothesis 
to hypathesis at the first moment, seeking the mo- 
tive of the crime sometimes in love—sometimes in 
resentment on refusing to see where it was in the 
wanderings of patriotism. 

They consigned Charlotte Corday to a dungeon. 
Guarded in sight, even during the night by two 
** gendarmes,” she complained in vain against this 
profanation of her sex. The Committee of gen- 
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eral security pressed her judgment and her punish- 
ment. She heard from her little bed, the public 
criers who hawked about the narrative of the mur- 
der in the streets, and the howlings of the multi- 
tude, who imprecated a thousand deaths on the as- 
sassin. Charlotte did not take that voice for the 
decision of posterity. Through the horror which 
she inspired, she had a presentiment of apotheosis. 
In that thought she wrote to the Committee of gen- 
eral security: ‘‘ Since I have still some instants 
to live, I would hope, Citizens, that you will per- 
mit me to have my portrait painted. I would wish 
to leave this souvenir of myself to my friends. 
Besides, as the likeness of good citizens is cher- 
ished, curiosity sometimes induces a search for that 
of great criminals to perpetuate horror of their 
crime. If you deign to acquiesce in my demand, 
I pray you to send me to-morrow a painter in min- 
jature. I renew to you the prayer to permit me to 
sleep alone. I hear, without ceasing, the cry in 
the streets,” she added, “ of the arrest of Fauchet, 
my accomplice. I have never seen him except 
through a window, two years ago. I neither re- 
gard him nor esteem him. He is the last man in 
the world to whom I would willingly have confi- 
ded my intention. If this declaration can serve 
him, I certify the truth of it.” 


XXVIII. 


The president of the revolutionary tribunal, Mon- 
tané, came the next day, the 16th, to interrogate 
the accused. ‘Touched with so much beauty and 
youth, and convinced of the sincerity of a fanati- 
cism which rendered almost innocent the assassin 
in the eyes of human justice, he wished to save 
the life of the accused. He directed questions 
and insinuated tacitly the answers to induce the 
judges to conclude on madness rather than crime. 
Charlotte obstinately deceived the merciful inten- 
tion of the president. She claimed her act as 
her glory. They transported her to the Concier- 
gerie. Madame Richard, the wife of the door- 
keeper of that prison, received her there with the 
compassion which this approximation of youth and 
the scaffold inspired. Thanks to the indulgence 
of her jailer, Charlotte obtained ink, paper and soli- 
tude. She profited by them to write to Barbaroux 
a letter in scraps. That letter recounted all the 
circumstances of her sojourn at Paris, in a style 
in which patriotism, death and enjoyment are min- 
gled as bitterness and sweetness in the last cup of 
a bouquet of adieu. After having described the 


almost facetious details of her voyage in company 
with the Montaguards and the love with which a 
young traveller was suddenly inflamed at the sight 
of her, “I was ignorant,” she pursued, “ that the 


I did not know them, in order to ward off from 

them the disagreeable necessity of giving expla- 

nations. I followed in that my oracle, Raynal, who 

says that one does not own the truth to his tyrants. 

It is, by means of the female who was my fellow- 

traveller, that they have learned that I know you, 

and that I had seen Duperret. You know the de- 

termined ;soul of Duperret. He has answered 

them the exact truth. There is nothing against 

him, but his firmness is a crime. I repented too 

late of having spoken to him. I wished to repair 

my wrong in supplivating him to fly and rejoin 

you. He is too determined to permit himself to 

be influenced. Would you believe itt Fauchet 

is imprisoned as my accomplice ; he, who was ig- 

norant of my existence. But they are not content 
with having only a woman, without consequence, 
to offer to the manes of that great man! Pardon! 

O men! that name of Marat dishonors your race. 

He was a ferocious beast, who was going to devour 
the rest of France by the fire of civil war. Thanks 
to Heaven, he was not born a Frenchman. . . At 
my first examination, Chabot had the air of a fool. 
Legendre was anxious to have seen me in the 
morning at his house, I, who have never given a 
thought to that man. Ido not believe him to be 
of a stature to be the tyrant of his country, and I 
do not pretend to punish allthe world. . . . I 
believe they have printed the last words of Marat. 
I doubt if he ever uttered them. But here are the 
last he ever said to me: After having received all 
your names and those of the administrators of the 
department of Calvados, who are at Evreux, he 
said to me, to console me, that in a few days, he 
would have them all sent to the guillotine at Paris. 
These last words decided his fate. I avow, that 
that which finally decided me in this enterprise, 
was the courage with which our volunteers enroll- 
ed themselves on Sunday, the 7th of July. You 
recollect that I promised to make Pethion repent 
of the suspicions which he manifested as to my 
sentiments. I considered that so many brave men, 
marching to have the head of a single man, of 
which they might have failed, or which would have 
drawn down in its loss many good citizens, that 
man did not merit so much honor and that the hand 
of a woman was sufficient for him. I avow that 
I have employed a perfidious artifice to induce him 
to receive me. 

At my departure, I counted on sacrificing him 
upon the summit of the Mountain, but he went no 
more tothe Convention, They are such good citi- 
zens at Paris, that they do not conceive how ause- 
less woman, of whom the longest life would be 
good for nothing, can sacrifice herself in cold blood 
for her country! . . . AsI was truly “de 
sang froid” in coming out of the house of Marat, 





Committee of public safety had interrogated my 
fellow-travellers. 


I sustained in the beginning that 








to be conducted to the Abbaye, I suffered from the 
cries of some women. But who ever saves his 
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country, does not see what it may cost him. May|at having been delivered froma tyrant. If 1 have 
peace be established as quickly as I desire it! Here | sought to persuade you that I was going to Eng- 
is a grand preliminary. I enjoy a delicious peace | land, it is because I hoped to remain unknown. I 
for two days past. ‘The happiness of my country | have found that impossible. 1 hope that yoa will 
makes mine. There is no devotion from which| not be harrassed ; in any case, you liave defenders 
one does not draw the more of enjoyment, the more at Caen. I have taken for defender Gustavus 
it has cost to decide on it. A vivid imagination, a| Douleet de Pontecoulant. Such an attack admits 
sensitive heart, promised a stormy life. I pray | of no defence. It is merely forthefurm. Adieu, 
those, who should regret me, to consider it and to| my dear papa; I pray you to forget me, or rather 
rejoice. Among the moderns there are few patri-|to rejoice at my lot. The cause is beautiful. I 
ots who know how to sacrifice themselves for their |embrace my sister whom I love with all my heart. 
country. Almost all is egotism. What asad peo-| Do not forget that verse of Corneille, 

ple to furm a republic !” ; ° 





‘The crime makes the shame, not the scaffold !’ 


‘** To-morrow at eight o’clock they judge me.” 
That allusion to a verse of her ancestor, in re- 

‘ calling to her father the pride of name and heroism 
This letter was interrupted at these words by 


— . , of blood, seemed to place her action under the safe- 
her transfer to the Conciergerie. She continued | 


— ' , \guard of the genius of her family. 
, > + b . | 7 
it in these terms in her = renee I contines. ‘ed off feebleness or reproach from the heart of her 
I had had yesterday the idea of making a compli- | 


Pr’ |father, in pointing to him the painter of Roman 
ment of P.GeMaS oe the department of the Cal- |sentiments, applauding in advance her devotion. 
vados. The Committee of public safety has not 


answered me, and now itis too late! It is ne- 
cessary to have a defender; that is the rule. 1| 

. ° } 
have taken mine onthe Mountain. I have thought | 


of asking Robespierre or Chabot. . . . . | The next day, at eight in the morning, the gen- 
Tomorrow at eight o’clock my trial takes place. | darmes came to conduct her to the revolutionary 
Probably at midday, I shall have lived, to make | tribunal. The hall was situated above the vaults 
use of the Roman language. I do not know how | of the Conciergerie. A dark, narrow funereal 
the last moments will pass. It is the end which| staircase, creeping in the hollow of thick walls 
crowns the work. I have no need to affect insen- | from the base of the Palais de Justice, conducted 
sibility, for up to this moment I have not the least | the accused to the tribunal, and led back the con- 


fear of death. I have never valued life but for its | demned into their dungeon. Before ascending she 
utility. Marat will not go to the Pantheon. 


XXIX. 





She ward- 


XXXI. 


he well merited it. i ; ‘ ‘ 

Remember the affair of Mademoiselle 
Here is her address in Switzerland. 
that I love her with all my heart. 
write to my father. 
other friends. 


memory. Say to General Wimpfen, that I believe 
I have aided him in gaining more than one battle, 
in facilitating peace. Adieu, Citizen. The pris- 
oners of the Conciergerie, far from abusing me, as 
the people in the streets, have the air of pitying 
me. Misery renders one sympathetic. This is 
my last reflection.” 


xXxXxX. 


Her letter to her father, the last written, was 
short and of a tone in which nature softened, instead 
of smiling, as in thatto Barbaroux. ‘ Pardon me 
for having disposed of my life without your per- 
mission,” she said. ‘I have avenged many inno- 
cent victims. I have prevented many other disas- 
ters. The people, one day disabused, will rejoice 


. 
de Forbin. | 
Say to her, 
I am going to 
I do not say any thing to my 
I do not ask of them but a prompt 
forgetfulness : their affliction would dishonor my 





Yet | arranged her hair and her costume to appear with 


decency before death ; then said smiling to the door 
keeper, who was present at these preparations : 
‘** Monsieur Richard have a care, | pray you, that 
my breakfast may be ready when I shall come 
down from above. My judges are, without doubt, 
ina hurry. I wish to make my last report with 
Madame Richard and you.” 

The hour of the trial of Charlotte Corday was 
known the evening before in Paris. Curiosity, 
horror, interest, pity, had attracted an immense 
multitude into the enclosure of the tribunal and the 
halls through which itis entered. When the accus- 
ed approached, a low murmur arose as a maledic- 
tion on her name, from the bosom of that multitude. 
But scarcely had she cut her way through the crowd, 
and her supernatural beauty had radiated in all 
her looks, than this murmur of wrath changed into 
a trembling interest and admiration. All the coun- 
tenances passed from horror to tenderness; her 
features, exalted by the solemnity of the moment, 
colored by emotion, troubled by the confusion of 
the young girl under so many eyes, strengthened 
and ennobled by the grandeur even of a crime 
which she bore in her soul and on her face as a 
virtue ; finally pride and modesty united and con- 
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founded in her attitude, gave to her aspect a charm | 


‘Very few; I saw Larve, the officer of the Mu- 


mingled with alarm, which troubled all spirits and nicipality, and the Curé of Saint Jean.” 


. | 
all eyes. Her judges even appeared as so many | 


accused before her. They believed they saw di- oath, or to one who had not, at Caen 


vine justice or ancient Nemesis, substituting con- 
science for law and coming to ask of human jus- 
tice not to absolve her but to recognize and trem- 
ble! 


| 
| 


XXXII. 


When she was seated on the bench of the ac- 
cused, they asked her if she had a defender. She) 
replied that she had charged a friend with that 
role ; but that not seeing him in the enclosure she 
presumed he had failed in courage. The presi- 
dent then pointed out to her an official defender. 
This was the young Chauveau Lagorde, illustrious 
since by his defence of the Queen, and already 
known for his eloquence and his courage in causes 
and on occasions in which the lawyer participated | 
the perils of the accused. This choice of the 
president indicated a secret thought for her safety. 
Chauveau Lagorde came to place himself at the | 
bar. Charlotte regarded him with a scrutinizing 
and anxious eye, as if she had feared that to save | 
her life, her defender might abandon something of 
his own honor. 

The widow of Marat deposed with sobs. Char- 
lotte, moved by the grief of this woman, cut short 
her deposition, crying out “‘ yes, yes, it is myself 
who killed him. She recounted then the premed- 
itation of the act conceived for three months, the 
intention to strike the tyrant in the midst of the 
Convention, the stratagem employed to approach 
him. “I agree,’ she said with humility, “ that 
these means were little worthy of me but it was 
necessary to appear to esteem this man to arrive 
at him. ‘Who has inspired you with so much 
hatred against Marat?” they asked of her. 

**T had no need of the hate of others,” she re- 
plied, “I had enough of my own; besides, per- 
sons execute badly that which they do not con- 
ceive themselves.” 

“* What did you hate in him?” 

“« His crimes!” 

“In killing him what did you expect ?” 

‘**'To restore peace to my country.” 

** Do you believe then that you have assassinated 
all the Marats ?” 

“He being dead the others will tremble per- 
haps.” 

They presented to her the knife that she might 
recognize it. She repulsed it with a gesture of 
disgust. 

** Yes,” she said, “I recognize it.” 

The crime having grown cold, she suffered horror 
in seeing the instrument which consummated it. 

** What persons did you visit at Caen ?” 














“ Did you confess to a priest who had taken the 
9?) 

“| did not go to one or the other.” 

“For how long a time had you formed this de- 


sign?” 


“Since the 31st of May, when they arrested 
here the deputies of the people. I have killed one 
man to save a hundred thousand. 1 was a repub- 
lican long before the revolution.” 

Fauchet is confronted with her. “I do not 
know, Fauchet, but by sight,” she said with dis- 
dain, “ I regard him as a man withvut manners and 
without principles, and J despise him.” 

The accuser reproaching her with having driven 
the blow from above, downwards that it might be 
more sure, said to her that she must be well exer- 
cised in crime without doubt. At this supposition, 
which overthrew all her thoughts, in assimilating 
her to murderers by profession, she raised an ex- 
clamation of shame; ‘*‘Oh, the monster!” she 
cried, * he takes me for an assassin.” 

Fouquier Tinville recapitulated the incidents of 
the cause and concluded for death. 

The defender arose. “ The accused,” he said, 
‘“avows the crime, she avows a long premedita- 
tion, and she avows the circumstances the most 
overwhelming. Citizens, here is her defence all 
entire. That imperturbable calm and complete ab- 
negation of self, which does not reveal any remorse 
in the presence of death, that calm and that abne- 
gation, sublime under one aspect, are not in nature; 
they cannot be explained but by the exaltation of 
political fanaticism, which has put the poinard in 
her hand. It is for you to judge what weight a 
fanaticism, so unshaken, should have in the bal- 
ances of justice. I refer myself in this cause to 
your conscience.” 

The jury brought in with unanimity the penalty 
of death. She heard the verdict without changing 
color. The president having asked her if she had 
anything to say on the nature of the penalty which 
was inflicted on her, she disdained to respond, and 
approaching her defender: ‘ Monsieur,” she said 
to him, with a penetrating and soft voice, * you have 
defended me as I wished to be, I thank you for it. 
I owe you some testimonial of my gratitude and of 
my esteem, 1 offer one worthy of you. These 
messieurs have just declared my goods confiscated ; 
I owe something at the prison, I leave as a legacy 
to you the debt to pay for me. 

Whilst they interrogated her, and the jury gath- 
ered her answers, she perceived in the auditory a 
painter who sketched her features. Without being 


interrupted, she turned herself with complaisance, 
and smiling, on the side of the artist that he might 
better trace her image. 
tality. 
terily. 


She thought on immor- 
She took her position already before pos- 
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XXXIII. 


Behind the painter, a young man whose blond 
hair, blue eye, and pale tint revealed a man of the 
north, stood up on the end of his feet to see better 
the accused. He held his eyes fixed on her as a 
phantom whose look had contracted the immobility 
of death. At each response of the young girl the 
masculine sense and the feminine sound of that 
voice made him tremble and change color. He 
seemed to drink in with his eyes her words, and to 
associate himself by gesture, by attitude and en- 
thusiasm with the sentinients which the accused 
expressed. Frequently, not being able to restrain 
his emotion, he provoked by involuntary exclama- 
tions, the murmurs of the auditors and the atten- 
tion of Charlotte Corday. At the moment the 
President pronounced the decree of death, the 
young man half arose with the gesture of one who 
protects in his heart and reseated himself imme- 
diately, as if strength failed him, Charlotte, in- 
sensible to her own lot, saw this movement. She 
comprehended that at the moment when all aban- 
doned her on carth, one soul attached itself to her’s, 
and that in the midst of this indifferent or hostile 
multitude, she had an unknown friend. Her look 
thanked him. This was their only conversation 
here below. 

That young stranger was Adam Lux, a German 
republican, sent to Paris by the revolutionists of 
Mayence, to arrange, in concert, the movements of 
Germany with those of France in the common 
cause of human reason and the liberty of the peo- 
ple. His eyes followed the accused up to the mo- 
ment when she disappeared among the sabres of 
the gendarmes under the vault of the staircase. 
His thoughts never quitted her more. 


XXXIV. 


Having reéntered the Conciergerie, which was 
to give her up in a few minutes to the scaffold, 
Charlotte Corday smiled on her prison companions 
ranged in the corridors and the courts to see her 
pass. She said to the door-keeper, ‘I had hoped 
we should breakfast together again ; but the judges 
have kept me above so long that you must pardon 
me for not having kept my word.” The execu- 
tioner entered. She asked of him one minute to 
finish a letter which was begun. That letter was 
neither a weakness nor an expression of the ten- 
derness of her soul; it was the cry of indignant 
friendship which wishes to leave an immortal re- 
proach to the baseness of an abandonment. It was 
addressed to Doulcet de Pontecoulant, whom she 
had known at her aunt’s, and whom she believed 
she had invoked in vain as a defender. Here is 
that note: ‘ Doulcet de Pontecoulant is a base man 
to have refused to defend me where it was so easy. 








He who did it acquitted himself with all the dig- 
nity possible; I shall be grateful to him for it to 
the last moment.” This vengeance made a false 
blow at him whom she accused on the border of 
the tomb. The young Pontecaulant being absent 
from Paris had net received the letter; his gene- 
rosity and his courage answered for his acceptance. 
Charlotte carried away a mistake and an injustice 
to the scaffold. 

The artist, who had sketched the features of 
Charlotte Corday before the tribunal, was M. Ha- 
uer, painter and officer of the National Guard of 
the section of the Theatre-Francais. Having re- 
entered her dungeon, she begged the door- keeper to 
permit him to enter to finish his work. M. Hauer 
was introduced. Charlotte thanked him for the 
interest he appeared to take in her fate, and took 
her position before him with serenity. It might 
have been said that in permitting him to transmit 
her features and her physiognomy to posterity, she 
charged him to transmit her soul and her patriot- 
ism visible to generations to come. She conversed 
with M. Hauer about his art, the event of the day, 
of the peace which the act gave her, which she 
had consummated. She spoke of the young friends 
of her childhood at Caen, and prayed the artist to 
copy, in miniature, the large portrait which he 
made, and to send that miniature to her family. 

In the midst of that conversation, mingled with 
silence, they heard a gentle knock at the door of 
the dungeon placed behind the aecused. They 
opened, it was the executioner. Charlotte, turn- 
ing at the noise, perceived the scissors and the red 
“‘chemise” which the executioner carried on his 
arm. Her countenance grew pale and she shud- 
dered at that exhibition. ‘* What already!” she 
cried involuntarily. Soon she restrengthened her- 
self, and casting a look on the unfinished portrait : 
** Monsieur,” she said to the artist with a sad and 
benevolent smile, ‘I do not know how to thank 
you for the care you have taken. I have only that 
to offer you, preserve it as a memorial of your 
goodness and of my gratitude.” In saying these 
words she took the scissors from the hand of the 
executioner, and cutting a lock of her long hair, 
which escaped from her bonnet, she presented it to 
M. Hauer. The gendarmes and the executioner, 
at these words and this gesture, felt the tears mount 
into their eyes. 

The family of M. Hauer still possesses this por- 
trait interrupted by death. The head alone was 
painted, the bust was scarcely sketched. But the 
painter, who followed with his eye the preparations 
for the scaffold, was so struck with the effect of 
the sinister splendor which the red “ chemise,” 
added to the beauty of the model that, after the 
punishment of Charlotte, he painted her in this 
costume. 

A priest, authorized by the public accuser, pre- 
sented himself according to usage, to offer her the 
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consolations of religion. ‘ Thank those who have 
been so attentive as to send you,” she said to him 
with an affectionate grace, “ but I have no need of 
your ministry. The blood which I have shed, and 
my own which I am going to pour out, are the only 
sacrifices ] can make to the Eternal.” The exe- 
cutioner cut off her hair, tied her hands and put on 
her the “ chemise” of the executed. ‘ Behold,” 
she said smiling, “the toilette of death made by 
hands a little rude, but it conducts to immortality.” 

She gathered up her long hair, looked at it the 
last time, and gave itto Madame Richard. At the 
moment she mounted the cart to go to execution a 
storm broke on Paris. The thunder and the rain 
did. not disperse the multitude that encumbered the 
squares, the bridges and the streets on the route of 
the cortege. Hordes of infuriated women pursued 
her with their maledictions. Insensible to these 
outrages, she cast around a radiating eye of seren- 
ity and of pity on the people. 


XXXV. 


The heavens became clear. The rain, which 
glued her garments to her limbs, sketched the 
graceful contours of her body under the humid 
wool, as that of a woman coming from a bath. 
Her hands tied behind her back, forced her to raise 
up her head. That constraint of the muscles gave 
more immobhility to her attitude and made the curves 
of her stature more prominent. The setting sun 
illumined her front with rays like to an Aureola. 
The color of her cheeks, heightened by the reflec- 
lion of the red chemise, gave her physiognomy a 
splendor which dazzled the eyes. One could not 
tell if this was the apotheosis or the punishment of 
beauty which this tumultuons cortege followed. 
Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, placed 
themselves on the passage to obtain a glimpse of 
her. All those who had the presentiment of as- 
sassination, were curious to study in her features 
the expression of the fanaticism which might me- 
nace them the next day. She resembled the ce- 
lestial vengeance satisfied and transfigured. She 
appeared, at some moments, to seek in the thou- 
sands of visages, a look of intelligence on which 
her eve might repose. Adam Lux awaited the 
eart at the entry of the “rue Saint Honoré.” He 
piously followed the wheels to the foot of the scaf- 
fold. ‘“ He engraved on his heart,” he himself 
said, ‘that unchangeable douceur in the midst of 
the barbarous howlings of the multitude, that look 
so gentle and so penetrating, those vivid, yet hu- 
mid sparks, which escaped as so many inflamed 
thoughts from those beautifal eyes, in which spoke 
forth a soul as intrepid as tender ; charming eyes, 
which would have moved a rock!” he cries. . . 
“‘Unique and immortal souvenirs,” he added, “which 
have broken my heart and filled it with emotions, 


VoLt. XIV—21 





till then unknown! emotions whose sweetness equals 
their bitterness, and which will never die bat with 
me. Let them sanctify the place of her punish- 
ment and raise there her statue with these words : 
‘Plus grande que Brutus!’ To die for her, to be 
buffeted as she was by the hand of the executioner, 
to feel in dying the same cold steel which cut off 
the angelic head of Charlotte, to be united to her 
in heroism, in liberty, in love, in death—these, 
henceforth, are my only desires! I shall never 
reach that sublime virtue ; but is it not just that 
the object adored should always be above the ado- 
rer? 


XXXVI. 


Thus an enthusiastic and spiritual lover, germi- 
nated from the last look of the victim, accompa- 
nied her without her knowledge, step by step, to 
the scaffold, and prepared to follow her, to merit 
with its model and its ideal the eternal union of 
souls. The cart stopped. Charlotte grew pale on 
seeing the instrument of punishment. She quickly 
resumed her natural color and mounted the slippery 
steps of the scaffold, with a step as firm and as light 
as her dragging “‘ chemise” and tied hands permit- 
ted. When the executioner, to uncover her neck, 
tore off the neckerchief which covered her breast, 
humiliated modesty gave her more emotion than 
the death so near at hand; but resuming her se- 
renity and her almost joyous transport towards 
eternity, she placed herself, her neck under the 
hatchet. Her head rolled and rebounded. One 
of the servants of the executioner, named Legros, 
took the head in one hand and boffetted it with the 
other, through a vile adulation of the people. The 
cheeks of Charlotte reddened, it is said, from the 
outrage, asif dignity and modesty had survived for 
a moment, the sentiment of life. The irritated 
multitude did not accept the homage. A chill of 
horror ran through the crowd and demanded ven- 
geance of that indignity. 

* 


* * 


XXXVII. 


Such was the end of Marat. Such were the 
life and death of Charlotte Corday. In the pres- 
ence of murder, history does not dare to glorify ; 
in the presence of heroism, history dares not to 
wither. The appreciation of such an act places 
the mind in the formidable alternative of not re- 
cognizing virtue, or of praising assassination. As 
that painter who, despairing of being able to ren- 
der the complex expression of a mixed sentiment, 


.| cast a veil over the face of his model and left a 


problem to the spectator, we must cast this mys- 
tery to be debated forever in the abyss of the hu- 
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manconscience. There are some things which man 
does not know how to judge and which mount with- 
out mediation and without appeal to the direct tribu- 
nal of God. There are some human acts so min- 
gled with weakness and force, with pure intention 
and culpable means, with error and truth, with mur- 
der and martyrdom, that they cannot be glorified 
by a single word, and one does not know whether to 
call them criminal or virtuous. The culpable de- 
votion of Charlotte Corday is inthe number of those 
acts which admiration and horror should leave for- 
ever in doubt, if the “ morale” did not reprove 
them. As to ourselves, if we had to find for this sub- 
lime liberator of her courtry and this generous mur- 
deress of tyranny, a name which should include at 
once the enthusiasm of our emotion for her and 
the severity of our judgment on her act, we should 
create a word which would unite the two extremes 
of admiration and horror in the language of men, 
and we should call her the angel of assassination. 

A few days after the punishment, Adam Lux 
published the apology of Charlotte Corday and asso- 
ciated himself with her attack, to be associated with 
her martyrdom. Arrested for this hold provoca- 
tion, he was cast into the Abbaye. He cried out, 
in passing the threshold of the prison, “ I am going 
there to die for her!” And he died, in effect, soon, 
saluting as the altar of liberty and love, the scaf- 
feld which the blood of his model had consecrated. 

The heroism of Charlotte was chanted by André 
Chenier, who was soon to die himself . . . . for 
liberty. The poetry of all nations possessed itself 
of the name of Charlotte Corday, to make of it 
the terror of tyrants. ‘* What tomb is that ?” sings 
the German poet Klopstock. ‘It is the tomb of 
Charlotte. Let us go to gather flowers and scatter 
the leaves over her ashes, for she died for her coun- 
try. No, no, do not gather any thing. Let us go 
to seek a weeping-willow and let us plant it upon 
her green sod, for she has died for her country. 
No, no, do not plant any thing, but weep and let 
your tears be blood, for she has died in vain for her 
country.” 

On learning in his prison, the crime, the judg- 
ment and the death of Charlotte Corday, Vergni- 
aud exclaimed, “ She kills us, but she teaches us 
how to die.” 





THE BEAUTIFUL. 


I love, I love the beautiful, 
Wherever it be found ; 

Its spirit with a magic spell 
My eager soul hath bound; 

Its presence hath a holy power 
Rebellious thought to tame, 
And mingle with all earthly bliss 

Its great Creator’s name. 





I love, | love the beautiful— 
I glory in its might ; 

I yield me to its magic sway 
With rapturous delight ; 

I gaze upon its rainbow hues, 
My spirit hears its tone, 

And wakens into melody 
Beneath its spell alone. 


The beautiful, the beautiful ! 
’T is scattered o’er the earth ;— 
We see it in the autumn gloom, 
And in the summer mirth ; 
Upon the wild and stormy main, 
In copse and valley green, 
And in the dim old wilderness 
The beautiful is seen. 


The beautiful, the beautiful ! 
’Tis where in splendor rise 

The columns of the princely dome 
Beneath the blue-arched skies ; 

*Tis where the deathless ivy clings 
Amid the ruins hoar, 

Or a woodbine twines in rustic grace 
Beside the cottage door. 


The beautiful, the beautiful ! 
It breathes in every word 
That speaks the spirit’s tenderness 
When e’er its depths are stirred. 
*Tis in the proud and eagle glance 
Of a dark and flashing eye, 
That dazzles with its lightning-gleam, 
When passion’s storm is high. 


The beautiful, the beautiful ! 
*Tis in the aged brow— 

That meek and quiet light to which 
Our youthful spirits bow ; 

’Tis in the laughter-dimpled cheek 
Of rosy infancy,— 

Oh, wheresoe’er we turn our gaze 
The beautiful we see. 


The beautiful, the beautiful! 
It mingles with our dreams,— 
It glances o’er our spirit’s sight 
In strange and fitful gleams ; 
Wild tones and airy melodies, 
And forms of light divine, 
That sweetly o’er our haunted souls 
Their magic spells entwine. 


The beautiful, the beautiful ! 
When other sources fail, 

Turn we unto our own deep souls 
And lift the temple-veil ; 

There high resolve and lofty thought 
And deep affections lie, 

More beautiful than aught that e’er 
Illumined earth or sky.” 


Richmond. 


Susan. 
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WORDINESS IN LEGISLATION. 


The vice which has pervaded English and Amer- 
ican Laws for so long a time and so mischievously, 
is about to disappear, as we may hope, from the 
laws of Virginia. Messrs. Patton and Robinson, 
the eminent jurists appointed by a former Legisla- 
ture to revise the civil and criminal codes, have 
determined that so far as their agency may go, 
common sense shall prevail over pedantry and 
prejudice, in stripping laws of their useless verbi- 
age, and clothing them in language clear to plain 
minds. ‘They have patterned much (if we are 
rightly informed) after the Massachusetts Revisal, 
and the Code Napoleon, which are models of brev- 
ity and lucidness. The prevailing character of the 
Legislature warrants the belief, that the efforts of 
the Revisors will be seconded by that Body. 

But we intend no such concession, as to call the 
verbiage of our past laws, and of English laws, 
merely useless. It is very hurtful. It so clouds 
their meaning, as to make their writers often ap- 
pear to have had in mind Talleyrand’s famed say- 
ing,—that the main purpose of words is to conceal 
thoughts. It goes far to hinder not only the com- 
mon people, but well-informed men, even lawyers, 
from knowing what is the law; having thus the 
very effect of the Roman tyrant’s cruelty, who 
fixed up the tablets on which his laws were writ- 
ten too high for his people to read them, and then 
punished their violation. And it produces such in- 
accuracy, it leaves so many of those gaps called 
** omitted cases,” that Lord Kenyon or Lord Ellen- 
borough (we forget which) might well say that he 
could drive a coach-and-four through any statute. 
The penners of laws, here and in England, seem 
to have been prompted by that spirit of verbosity, 
which has justly brought so much ridicule and re- 
proach upon lawyers : the spirit engendered by the 
old practice of paying for legal writings in propor- 
tion to their number of words : the verbosity, which 
filled many pages with a marriage agreement, 
amounting at last, as Mr. Shandy Juminously in- 
forms us, to this only—“ In three words, my mother 
was to lie in, if she chose it, in London.” 

Some readers may stare, at our saying that a 
multitude of words makes laws inaccurate. Such 
an effect is the furthest possible from the concep- 
tions of him who uses that multitude. He doubts 
not, that his copiousness of language covers every 
possible case. ‘Slave or slaves,”’—" person or 
persons,”’—“ he, she, or they,”—* hog, pig, or 
shoat,”—‘“ horse, gelding, mare, colt, foal, or 
filly,”—and other such specifications, make a web 
which seems to him complete, because it is com- 
plicated : but when it comes to be tested in prac- 
tice, it is found to provide perhaps for not above 
half the cases it was intended to meet. We could 
cite a long section, containing 196 words, intended 





te punish the forging of certain public and corpo- 
rate seals, but missing that aim in the fog of words, 
and punishing only the forging of an instrument for 
the purpose of counterfeiting such seals. This 
palpable no hit is found in the Va. Revised code of 
1819, vol. 1. p. 579, §2. Any careful reader will 
see that its fair grammatical construction is pre- 
cisely what we have said. Perhaps the courts, 
knowing what the Legislature meant, might force 
a different interpretation: but in doing so, they 
would trample upon the great rule of construction, 
—that penal statutes must be taken sérictly against 
the Commonwealth, and favorably to the accused. 

Such failures to effectuate the law-maker’s in- 
tent, are a natural fruit of the wordy system. In 
penning one of the fashionable, million-word sta- 
tutes, the writer’s mind becomes confused, and he 
writes confusedly—mismatches verbs and their ob- 
jects—and sometimes “ leaves all memory of sense 
behind.” If his mind is too clear ever to become 
confused,—yet in attempting minute specification 
he will Jeave out some particulars : or, if his know- 
ledge is so great and his recollection so exact as to 
embrace all that exist, still he cannot foresee fu- 
ture subjects, which have no parallel in the present 
or the past. Human cunning, the perpetual crea- 
tion of new objects of value, and the frequent shift- 
ing of human affairs into new channels, will always 
baulk the most tedious particularizer that ever wrote 
a statute. 

To meet these unforeseen emergencies, the mil- 
lion-word man commonly adds to his long list of 
particulars a sweeping phrase, designed to cover 
all possible cases. But our courts would proba- 
bly follow those of England, in adjudging such a 
sweeping phrase inoperative. For when a law 
had made it felony to steal sheep or other catile, 
the courts held the words “ or other cattle” inopera- 
tive, and that the act extended only to sheep. 
‘“‘ And therefore, at the next session,” [of Parlia- 
ment,] says Judge Blackstone, “it was found ne- 
cessary to make another statute, extending the for- 
mer to bulls, cows, oxen, steers, bullocks, heifers, 
calves, and lambs, by name.”* So, the Virginia 
Legislaturet having specified some thirty-six kinds 
of writing, as the subjects of punishable forgery, 
and wound up the list with the words, “or other 
writing, to the prejudice of another’s right;” our 
courts, it is to be presumed, would adjudge the 
law applicable only to the 36 specified kinds; and 
the last mentioned words to be of no effect. 

Suppose the comprehensive term, the sweeping 
phrase, alone, had been used? Suppose the Eng- 
lish statute had made it punishable to steal * cattle 
of any kind,”’ without mentioning sheep? Or sup- 
pose the Virginia statute had simply punished the 
forgery of “ any writing, to the prejudice of anoth- 
er’s right? Would not that language cover every 


* 1 Black. Comm. 88. 
+ 1R.C. p. 579, 580, 64. 
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case, as effectually as if every case were specified ? 
The English enumeration, after all its ridiculous 
particularity, omits goats,and swine. It would not 
be difficult to suggest papers of value, which are 
omitted in the Virginia enumeration : bank certifi- 
cates of deposite, for example. But we cannot 
imagine any subject of forgery, which would not 
be included in the words “ any writing to the pre- 
judice of another’s right ;” nor any domestic ani- 
mal always worthy to be protected against theft, 
that would not be comprehended by the word “ cat- 
tle.” 

To meet the scruples of word-catchers, who! 
might question whether “ cattle” properly means | 
hogs or goats, and whether “ writing” would meet 
the case of a printed forgery, let the code have 
prefixed to it a set of definitions, declaring that 
general words shall be construed to mean all that 
may fairly be included in them—that “ cattle” shall 
mean (in laws) all animals of the cow, sheep, hog, 
and goat kinds—that ‘ writing” shall include print- 
ing, etching, engraving, &c. 

This is what the Legislature of Massachusetts 
has done ; and what our Revisors propose to do. 
A page or two of such definitions, carefully kept 
in view throughout the Code, might shorten it by 
one half—make it infinitely clearer than hereto- 
fore—and leave comparatively few cases unprovi- 
ded for, that could arise in human society. To 
make this plainer, let us give specimens of such 
definitions as we understand that the Revisors pro- 
pose : and then exemplify their views further, by a 
sample of the shortening and clarifying effect of 
their plan. We profess to speak not by their au- 
thority, but only from our idea of their design, so 
far as it has been unfolded to the public: and we 
copy, in part, from the Massachusetts Revisal. 


Der iniTIon. 


In this code, and in all other acts of the General 
Assembly, the following rules of construction shall 
be observed, unless inconsistent with the manifest 
interest of the Legislature, or with the context of 
the act in which the words and phrases here defined, 
are used : That is to say, 

1. A word in the singular number, may be held 
to include the plural: and a word in the plural, 
may be held to inclade the singular. 

2. A word importing the masculine gender, may 
be held to include females, as well as males. 

3. The mention of the chief thing of a kind 
may include that whole kind: and the name of a 
thing which, by its ordinary or fair interpretation, 
embraces also other things, shall be held to include 
them, without specifying them. For example, 

The word “horse” may include gelding, mare, 
colt, foal, and filly : 


== 


The word “cattle” shall include all animals of 
the cow, sheep, hog, and goat kinds: 

The words “ in writing,” or “ written,” may in- 
clude printing, engraving, lithographing, and: all 
other modes of representing words or letters : 

The words “ justice of the peace,” ‘ magis- 
trate,” or “ justice” (when used to signify a justice 
of the peace) may include mayor, alderman, judge, 
or other person having the functions of a justice 
of the peace : 

The words “ goods and chattels,” or “ goods,” 
or “chattels,” shall include bank notes, and all 
other written evidences of debt, choses in action, 
and papers of value, or other persunal property. 

The word “ county” may include corporation, 
city, borough, and other localities of jurisdiction : 

The word “person” may include bodies politic 
and corporate : 

The word “ oath,” or “ swear,” shall include af- 
firmation, or affirm: 

The words “ insane person” may include idiots, 
lunatics, persons non compos, or any wise derang- 
ed in mind : 

The word * will” shall include testaments and 
codicils : 

The words “ free negro” shall include free 
mulatto; and the word “ negro” shall include mu- 
latto. 

4. The punishment prescribed for a criminal in 
the first degree, shall be held applicable to persons 
aiding, abetting, counselling, causing, or procuring 
a crime, without express mention of them. 

5. The word “he,” “she,” ‘ it,” or “ they,” 
shall be taken to mean the person or persons, thing 
or things, which it represents by fair grammatical 
construction : without repeating the name itself of 
the person or thing. 

6. The word “forge” or “ counterfeit,” shall 
import and include falsely making, forging, coun- 
terfeiting, altering or erasing, with intent to de- 
fraud. 

These at least suffice to show the principle. If 
statutes be composed with faithful reference even 
to these few definitions,—omitting the phrases 
“every such offender,”—“ every such person,” — 
“ being thereof duly convicted”—* public jail and 
penitentiary house,’—and countless others like 
them, with which enactments are padded out to 
plethora,—it is incredible how much brevity will 
be promoted, with its attendant graces and vir- 
tues,—lucidness, neatness, accuracy. In short, it 
will be found that a half, athird, or a fourth, of the 
words now commonly used in Virginia statutes, 
would express their meaning BETTER than the whole 
does. The Greek proverb, that ‘‘a half is more 
than the whole,”—or Dean Swift's oft-quoted say- 
ing about two and two not always making four, in 
the arithmetic of the customs,—is perfectly appli- 
cable here. 





The word “ cow” shall include bull, bullock, calf, 
heifer, sleer, ox, and yearling : 





To illustrate this further, we copy, exactly, a 
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section of the existing Jaw against forgery ; and 
then offer such a substitute for it, as we suppose 
to accord with the plan of the Revisors : 


[From 1. Revised Code, 578, §1.] 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That, if 
any free person shall falsely make, forge, counter- 
feit, or alter, or cause or procure to be made, forged, 
counterfeited or altered, or willingly act or assist 
in falsely making, forging, counterfeiting, or alter- 
ing any coin, current within this commonwealth, 
whether made current by law or by usage; or any 
note or bill of the bank of Virginia, or the Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Virginia, or any other bank which 
now is, or hereafter may be chartered in Virginia; 
or any note or bill of the Bank of the United States ; 
or any other bank which now is or hereafter may 
be chartered by the government of the United 
States, or by the government of any state, terri- 
tory, or district thereof; or shall falsely make or 
cause or procure to be made, or willingly act or as- 
sist in falsely making any base coin; or any note 
purporting to be the note of a banking company, 
when there is no such banking company in exis- 
tence ; with intention to defraud or injure any per- 
son or persons, body politic or corporate ; or shall, 
with the like intent, pass or tender, or offer to pass 
or exchange, or cause or procure to be offered, to 
be passed or exchanged, any such false, forged, 
counterfeited, base or altered coin, bill, or note, 
knowing the same to be false, forged, counterfeited, 
base or altered ; every such person shill be deemed 
guilty of felony; and, on being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be punished by confinement in the 
public jail and penitentiary, for not less than ten 
nor more than twenty years. 


[270 words. } 


Let us see some of the redundancies of this sec- 
tion, under the proposed reformation of the law. 
The offence needs not be declared felony, since all 
offences punishable by the penitentiary, are to be 
felonies. The words falsely make, counterfeit, 
&c., may all be expressed by the one word forge, 
according to our sixth definition. Causing, pro- 
curing, aiding, &c., are made needless by the 
fourth definition, which includes them in the prin- 
cipal offence. Other superfluities will appear from 
the subjoined draught—which, by the by, is more 
comprehensive than the above one, since it would 
embrace a Canadian, or English bank note, as well 
as unchartered bank notes, while the above section 
would not: though either might be current in Vir- 
ginia. 

And now for the 


Substitute Section. 


Any free person who shall forge any coin cur- 
rent in Virginia, or a note of any Bank, within or 
without the State, whether chartered or not; or 
any note purporting to be the note of a Bank or 
banking company, though such bank or company 
do not, or never did exist ; or shall, with fraudulent 
intent, pass or offer to pass any such forged coin or 
note, knowing it to be forged ; shall be confined in 


the penitentiary not less than ten nor more than 
twenty years. 


[87 words. ] 


In a preceding paragraph we adverted to a section 
containing 196 words, which aims to punish the forg- 
ing of certain seals, but (like A. the archer) misses 
its aim, and punishes only the forging of any in- 
strument for counterfeiting those seals. We will 
now copy that section: and the reader is desired to 
see if we misrepresent its import? And should he 
differ from our opinion, still, is itnot plausible enough 
to raise a contest in a court; perhaps to delay a 
trial for a year; and by delay, to produce a crimi- 
nal’s acquittal ? 


[From 1. Revised Code, 579, §2.] 


If any free person shall falsely make, forge or 
counterfeit, or procure to be falsely made, forged, 
or counterfeited, or willingly act or assist in falsely 
making, forging, or counterfeiting, or keep or con- 
ceal, or aid in keeping or concealing any instru- 
ment, for the purpose of falsely making, forging, 
or counterfeiting, the seal of the President, Direc- 
tors and company of the Bank of Virginia, or 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, or of any other char- 
tered Banking company, which now is or here- 
after may be in Virginia; or the official seal of 
the Register of the Land Office; or the seal of 
any other public office, or body politic, or cor- 
porate, in this commonwealth; such person shall 
be deemed guilty of felony; and, on being law- 
fully guilty of any such offence, in relation to the 
seal of any banking company aforesaid, shall be 
punished by confinement in the public jail and 
penitentiary, for not less than five nor more than 
fifteen years; and, on being lawfully convicted of 
any such offence, in relation to any other seal afore- 
said, shall be panished by confinement in the pub- 
lic jail and penitentiary, for not less than one nor 
more than ten years. 


And now we ask the reader if the aim of this 
section is not more indubitably, and more intelligi- 
bly accomplished in 94 words, by the following 


Substitute. 


Any free person who shall forge the seal of any 
chartered banking company in Virginia, or the 
official seal of any public officer, or body politic or 
corporate, in this commonwealth; or forge, keep, 
or conceal any instrument for the purpose of forg- 
ing any such seal; shall, for so doing as to the 
seal of such banking company, be confined in the 
penitentiary not less than five nor more than fif- 
teen years, and for so doing as to any other seal 
aforesaid, be so confined not less than three nor 
more than ten years. 


We cannot consent to tire the reader with any 
further copies from the Revised Code. It abounds, 
and the later laws abound still more, with sections 
as verbose as either of the two that we have quoted. 
The whole chapter on Hog-stealing * is a curiosity 
in that respect: so is that on Horse-stealing :¢ so 


*1R. C., 572, &c. 
+ Ib. 575, &c. 
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is an act of 1834, designed to fix the county where 
the unlawful remover of a slave may be tried: so 
is an act passed six or eight years ago, empower- 
ing an administrator de bonis non to receive assets 
from a former representative ; so, indeed, are en- 
actments enough to tire our own patience (much 
more the reader’s) with the bare mention of them. 
The last mentioned two (that of 1834, and that of 
six or eight years since)—especially the last one— 
can hardly be understood at all. 

The fourth section of the law against forgeries * 
contains 300 words, specifying about thirty-six 
sorts of writing, the forgery of which it makes 
punishable : and closes the list with the words “ or 
other writing, to the prejudice of another’s right.” 
We believe, as we said before, that this closing 
phrase is descriptive of every one of the thirty-six 
sorts. And if so, then by using it alone, and keep- 
ing our definitions in view, the whole effect of the 
present section and more, may be accomplished by 
one containing only 59 words: 


[Substitute for §4,1 R. C. 789.] 


Any free person who shall forge, alter, or erase 
any writing, to the prejudice of another's right ; or, 
with fraudulent intent, utter or pass, or offer to 
pass as genuine or true, any writing so forged, al- 
tered, or erased, knowing it to be such, shall be 
confined in the penitentiary not less than one nor 
more than ten years. 


We venture to say, that taking into considera- 
tion the superior comprehensiveness of this sub- 
stitute, the greater simplicity which the indictment 
would admit of, and the greater ease of proof,—a 
forger would find it twice as hard to shuffle off the 
coil of justice, as under the three-hundred-word 
section. 

One more sample of the period-pruning which 
the venerable Virginia Code requires, and we shall 
close. We refer to the first section of the chapter 
on horse-stealing. t This section contains 157 
words. In it the graceful catalogue, “ horse, mare 
or gelding, foal or filly,” occurs three times. It is 
hoped no reader will deny himself the amusement 
of turning thither, and examining its other beau- 
ties. He may then judge of the following 


Substitute. 


Any person stealing a horse, or being accessary 
thereto before the fact, shall, if free, restore the 
horse to the owner or pay him the value thereof, 
and be confined in the penitentiary not less than 
five, nor more than ten years; or, if a slave, shall 
suffer death. 


[49 words.] 


In the sportive preface to one of Montesquieu’s 
little novels (for he wrote two or three) he utters a 
gibe against the affectation of excessive brevity, 
by gravely saying, that he had been thirty years 


*1 R. C. 579, 580. 
t Id. 575, 





engaged in writing a work of twelve pages, which 
should contain all that was known in metaphysics, 
politics, and moral science. Let not us be thought 
liable to that sneer; nor to Horace’s hit at him who, 
laboring to be brief, hecomes obscure. Nochimera 
of conciseness, no obscurity, is attributable to any 
phraseology that we would adopt in legislation. 
We are only for making laws speak common sense, 
in words that fit it—language such as Franklin 
used, and such as the most momentous precepts of 
the Bible are couched in. The departures of our 
law-makers from that mode of speech, have often 
made us sweat with perplexity about their mean- 
ing; not only at the bar, when adversaries were 
contesting the interpretation, but in office-hours, 
when all we wanted was to understand the duties 
imposed upon us by statutes. In every such in- 
stance, and in well nigh every imaginable instance, 
to shorten would beto make plain. The obscurity 
almost always comes from a needless mulltiplica- 
tion of words ; froma swing and swell of language, 
which many think essential to legislative dignity, 
but which is in fact one of the most wretched 
quackeries. 

The auspices under which the present revisal 
comes forth, the eminent names connected with it, 
and the portentous length of travail that has at- 
tended its birth *—not to mention the common- 
sense tendencies of this age—warrant the public 
in expecting at least brevity enough to insure lu- 
cidness. Even to learn the cost of printing is 
something ; itis much more, to present magistrates, 
and people, as well as lawyers, with a body of 
reading which may not, by its bulk, frighten or con- 
fuse them. Any man will read a section of three 
or four lines much more willingly than a section 
of twenty; and perceive its meaning much more 
easily. 

The chapter of definitions is an indispensable 
preliminary to any great condensation. ‘THarT is 
the grand clarifier and abbreviator. Next, it is 
important to find “masterly” generalities of ex- 
pression, to be used whenever the law-composer 
feels tempted into detailed specification. Finally, 
let him watch constantly for the briefest, but al- 
ways for satisfactory, sets of words; never using 
two, where one will express his meaning. If he 
will practise on these three maxims, and is clear- 
headed, sagacious, of good judgment, and acquaint- 
ed with the world,—he cannot fail to earn his 
country’s lasting gratitude. 


Note.—Since the foregoing article was placed 
in the printer’s hands, a friend in the Legislature 
has furnished us a printed copy of the Bill now be- 
fore that body, for amending the Criminal Law. 
Its brevity, and consequent clearness, in some sec- 


*12 or 14 years. But Messrs. Patton and Robinson 
have had the work in hand scarcely two years. We hope 
they will take one more, at least. 
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tions, exceed even our own previous conceptions ; 
though in others, we humbly submit, the old meth- 
od of particularization prevails too much—for in- 
stance, in Chap. IV., $17, about stealing bank 
notes, &c. Say, in a short section, that all wri- 
tings for the payment of money, choses in action, 
and other papers or writings of value, shall be 
deemed goods and chattels: then larceny would 
attach to them of course. 

In the section about forging seals, (chap. V., $2.) 
the draughts-man has fallen into the same mistake 
with the 1 R. C. 579, §2; in making the stress of 
punishment fall upon the forging of an INSTRUMENT 
for the purpose of forging court seals, when he de- 
signs to punish chiefly the forging of the seats 
themselves. Why not alter the arrangement, so 
as to say 

“‘ Any free person who shall forge the. seal of 
any court, or the official seal of any public officer, 
or body politic, or corporate in this commonwealth ; 
or make, or keep, or conceal any instrument for 
the purpose of forging such seal; shall be con- 
fined,” &c. 

About this there could be no question—no cavil. 


M. 





JANE TAYLOE WORTHINGTON. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


Thy form has never met mine eye 
Amid the passing crowd, 
Yet few can feel as I do now 
To know thee in thy shroud ! 
Mrs. Embury. 


And so the genius-gifted pass, they are going one by one, 
The golden bow] is shattered and the silver thread is spun. 
The melancholy requiem of Genius hath been said 
O’er one laid down in summer-time, to slumber with the 


dead ; 

In the early prime of womanhood, she changed the Laurel- 
wreath, 

Now bearing on her marble brow—the Cypress crown of 
Death! 


Of all the Muse’s children, thou wert the fairest one, 
Thou of the deeply loving mood, the spiritual tone,— 
Thou of the tender, truthful soul, the earnest woman’s mind, 
Where seraph purity sat thron’d—ideal love enshrin’d. 
Thou on whose heart the shadow of an early death did 

fall— 
Too truly did thy verse foretell the darkness, and the pall! 


Ah, me! thy lip and ear are seal’d, thine eye is clos’d and 

dim,— 
Thy harp is hush’d and never more to soft religious hymn— 
To olden tale, and melody of human hope, and love, 


*Mid the adoring Seraphim with the redeem’d and blest— 
In the sweet Sabbath valleys of Heav’n thou tak’st thy 
rest! 


Farewell, prophetic child of song—Woman, and Poet true. 
Regretful tears fall fast for thee, albeit I never knew 
Aught save thy name, with which thy song and fancied 
image blend, 

And my heart grieves, lamented one, as for a valued friend. 
Lady, | lov’d thee passing well, but while I mourn thy doom 
I call thee blest, and would that I could share thy quiet 
tomb! 


January, 1848. 





JOHN CARPER, 
THE HUNTER OF LOST RIVER. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The character of my hero has been gathered 
perhaps, by the reader, from his own lips in the 
preceding chapters. He was a brave, true-heart- 
ed, intelligent man, with much earnestness and 
simplicity of nature. In physical qualities he was 
a noble specimen of the best class of frontiersmen. 
He stood six feet two inches in his moccasins, was 
“as strong as a bear, and as long-winded as a 
wolf”—or, if not quite all this, yet near enough 
to it to give a color of justification to the rhodo- 
montade of the hunters, his companions, who were 
in the habit of saying so much of him. It is very 
certain that a better man for the work before him— 
a more gallant, patient, trust- worthy hunter—never 
set heart and foot upon an Indian trail. 

The mouth of the mountain hollow, which the 
dog, Sharpnose, had shown so strong a disposition 
to enter, on the approach to Blake’s house, was 
near at hand, and Carper made directly for it. 
The country through which his travel was imme- 
diately to lead him, is broken up into a puzzle of 
ridges, knobs, spurs and gaps. Lost River moun- 
tain, Timber Ridge, and Sandy Ridge, now run 
together, now separate, now lower their crests in 
quite a bland and pacific manner, now rear and re- 
coil in oppugnation, until to an ordinary eye all 
seems an incomprehensible confusion of sandstone, 
pine and laurel. But this country rugged, wild, 
and intractable as it is, has its passes, and even its 
strips of smooth meadow watered by the flow of 
clear mountain springs, and John Carper knew 
every foot of it. Of these passes, the outlet of a 
chief one, into which many of the others conver- 
ged, was near the Quaker’s house. Into this, and 
rapidly up it, Carper took his way. He did not 
hesitate for a moment, but with his rifle on his 
shoulder, and his dog trotting before him with nose 





Shalt thou attune the strings which play a nobler part 
above. 





lowered, moved on at a speed which would have 
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outstripped the ordinary gait of Joshua Blake’s| ried to the brook, reached it, turned to the left, and 
dun gelding. If he cast his eyes to the stony path traced it upward. 
under his feet, it was rather to assure his footing path deeply worn into the banks, and here, to his 
than to look for signs, which he well knew no eye | great satisfaction, found numerous foot-marks, No 
could detect on such a way. It was evident that} care had been takentoconcealthem. There were 


here, in these first stages of his undertaking, he 
relied solely on his dog. This was especially ap- 
parent on his approach to a spot where the ravine 


forked. From this point a pass led away south of | 


west, and was walled in by mountains until it open- 
ed, after a tortuous course, into the smoother 
country which edges the valley of the South Branch 
of the Potomac. If the Indians had taken this left 
hand pass, they would probably cross the South 
Branch above Morefield. ‘The other pass, start- 
ing from the point of divergence, was most direct 
of the two, and led into the valley beyond ina 
course very little north of west. But there wasa 
distance of many miles between the western out- 
lets of the passes, occasioned by the southward in- 
clination of the one on the left, and the after course 
of the Indians depended greatly upon the selection 
of courses made at the fork. Carper held back 
and left his dog to make a choice for him. Sharp- 
nose, after going a little way up each hollow, wag- 
ged his tail, looked to his master, and resumed his 








trot up the northern one. The hunter turned to 


the right, and resumed his long swinging walk as 
if entirely satisfied with the dog’s decision. His 
path soon became exceedingly rough ; the sagacity 
of the deer, who had principally made it, led them 
across knolls to avoid curves of the ravine, and 
these knolls were heaps of sharp sand-stones, with 
scarcely soil enough to nourish a dog-wood or lau- 
rel. Here and there on these knolls, a pine thrown 
headlong by the winds, from the higher mountain 
side, lay in the way with its bush and turned the 
sharp stony path down some steep and critical sur- 
face. In the bottom of the hollow itself, Carper’s 
road was often a mere succession of stepping- 
stones with pits, worn by flowing water, between 
them. Altogether this most direct course to the 
valley of the South Branch was wholly impassa- 
ble to horsemen. ‘To the true hunter, who now 
trod it, the way was as easy as a shorn meadow 
in summer, and he held upon it with uniform speed. 
It was, however, several hours before he emerged 
from the mountains, and found himself upon a range 
of broad hilly barrens, covered with crab grass, 
and looking very much like deserted fields. Sharp- 
nose had followed the trail of the Indians through 


the confined passes, into which the sun at that) jt, they have, no doubt, taken her up to carry her 
early hour only half penetrated, but lost it on these | across the Branch. It is a civility of Girty’s— 
breezy hills, Carper surveyed the country before| very obliging in him!’ Calling his dog from the 
him with a quick eye. Three or four hundred | trail along the bank, he at once entered the river. 
yards below, a little brook drew its line of running |The stream he found languid and shallow, and with 
briars and thorn-bushes, in a zig-zag, about the! some difficulty in dragging through the mud on the 
foot of the up-grounds. “ The trail will show) other side, he shortly gained firm footing on the 
there,” he said to himself. ‘ Nose up, dog—no| opposite bank. 
time to be lost”—and bearing to the right, he hur- had been made by the Indians to hide their trail. 


‘left a visible enough wake in the high weeds which 








He presently came to a deer 


many moceasin prints, and in one place the toe- 
marks of a naked foot—doubtless that of the boy 
Tobe. Amongst the rest were shoe-prints. Car- 
per recognized, in the small straight track, with the 
deep indentation made by the high narrow heel, the 
foot-mark of his dear Quakeress, and for a moment 
there was a blinding moisture in his eyes, and an 
uncertain motion of the hand that traced the dainty 
outline. It was not the slight pressure of a kid 
slipper that gave token of Nelly Blake’s recent 
presence, but a sharp-cut print with quite a fili- 
gree of small indentations near the edges, and 
around the curve of the heel, made by the tacks 
of an honest mountain shoe. It was well shaped, 
however, both slim and small, and did not belie the 
country-side opinion which gave the poor girl credit 
for possessing the prettiest foot in the Lost River 
settlements. There was little in the marks to 
show how long they had been made, but Carper, 
on close inspection found in one of them farthest 
from the water some beads of white frost. “ On, 
Sharpnose,” he said, clearing the brook at a bound, 
“the tracks were made before day-break. We are 
seven long hours behind.” On the low spouty 
ground beyond the brook, Sharpnose justified his 
name, and carried the trail with the certainty, but 
none of the clamor, of a fox-hound. A little far- 
ther on began the alluvial bottom lands, and here 
abundant signs were to be readily caught by the 
untiring hunter. The passage of the Indians had 


this soil, as fertile as any in the world, throws up 
like a thicket of canes. After breaking through 
this rank growth, Carper came upon the bank of 
the South Branch. Here he assured himself that 
all, at least, of the Indian party had not directly 
forded the river. Some tracks, the boy Tobe’s 
amongst them, led directly to the water's edge, but 
there were others which turned to the right, and 
kept the bank. Sharpnose, after following the 
first tracks until they were lost in the water, came 
back and took the bank trail. Nelly’s shoes had 
left no mark to show which course she had been 
made to take. ‘“* They have lifted her into their 
arms,” thought Carper, “ and as she is rather too 
plump to be carried where there is no occasion for 





Here it seemed that a first attempt 
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No foot-marks were visible in the maddy bank 
which the hunter had gained, but in looking up and 
down stream, he saw about two hundred yards 
above him, a flat rock which shelved into the water. 
The shore everywhere else within view was of 
soft and yielding soil, without turf, and indeed with- 
out vegetation of any kind except a few clumps of 
papaws. His wooderaft led him at once to this 
rock, and he presently detected some blotches, such 
as might be made by feet covered with wet buck- 
skin, upon its surface. The sun, by this time near- 
ing noon, had dried these away to a faint dull stain, 
but to Carper’s quick eye, they were distinct enough. 
From this rock the onward path was matter of more 
uncertainty than altogether suited his hasty humor. 
Sharpnose could make nothing of so old a trail in 
so sunny an exposure, and the hunter was thrown 
entirely upon hisown resources. The Indians had 
not followed the bauk either up stream or down. 
There were no signs in the papaw leaves and mud 
deposite, which would have retained foot-marks as 
distinctly as soft potter’s clay. Directly from the 


seized and dragged through the hand of a person 
sustaining himself by them in falling. Satisfied 
with these signs, which tended in the direction of 
the high pine-marked gap, he descended to the 
river bank, where the ground permitted swifter 
travelling, and hurried on up stream. In a short 
time he drew near the pines. On the nearer edye 
of them a wild gobler with splendid plumage was 
strutting in a circle about a clump of dogwoods, in 
amongst which two or three of his meek and shab- 
bier looking wives were patiently scratching for 
their food. Sharpnose bounced in among the wild 
family and drove them clucking into the pines. He 
made several joyous efforts to storm their perches, 
and might under other circumstances have chang- 
ed his obstreperous attempts into a blockade ; but 
his master presently brought him to his graver du- 
ties, and after alittle perplexed nosing and snuffing 
of the mingled scents, all lying well in so shady a 
spot, he found the human trail. The hunter's first 
anxiety now was to ascertain if Nelly Blake was 
with this division of the Indian party. Getting upon 


rock, which quite cut in two this low muddy shelf | his hands and knees, and prying amongst the tassels 


of shore, a mountain rose very abruptly, with a 
face of grey sandstone, dotted with starved shrubs. 
Carper’s eye scanned this rough ridge, and he saw, 
and recognized on its top half a mile off, south- 
ward, a spot where, sunk between two rocky knobs 
looking like cupolas, a patch of tail pines rested 
like the shadow of a cloud. Large pines spring- 
ing in this way on the spine of a mountain, gener- 
ally denote a depression, for it is by the accumula- 
tion of soil from higher surrounding points that 
such islands of great timber are nourished and 
grown. Between these knobs, at this patch of 
pines, was in fact so considerable a depression as 
to have gained the name of gap--without being at 
all, however, the easy pass which a heavy-footed 
lowlander would imagine from the name. Unless 
the Indians had chosen to climb the rugged steep 
of a mountain several hundred feet high——dragging 
their female captive with them—they must have 
passed the ridge at this gap. There was, to be 
sure, a lower pass four or five miles down the river, 
but it was too distant to enter into the calculation 
of persons striking the mountain at the shelving 
rock. Carper mounted the hill-side some thirty 
feet and soon put on a look of satisfaction. The 
grey sand-stones on the warmer slopes of our moun- 
tains, if not covered with the long beard-like moss 
of the cold northern exposures, have yet a vegeta- 
ble covering of their own, a sort of coating of flat 
circular scales looking like the impressions of min- 
jature river shells. ‘The hunter found several of 
these stones |ving with the side marked in this man- 
ner downward, and some faint remains of moisture, 
or rather of the dark color which moisture gives to 
stone on the upturned surfaces. A little farther 
on, also, he found the switches of a shrub com- 
pressed together, and bent, as if they had been 
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with which the dark boughs above him had covered 
the ground—prunings of their mountain wings— 
he searched long and earnestly. Near alog which 
the trail had crossed, and a little to one side of the 
confused marks of the party, the eyes of the hunter, 
brought to within a few inches of the ground dis- 
tinguished a slightly curved line in the mat of pine 
leaves. It was indistinct, but it was so because 
the pressure had not been great enough to stamp 
deeply, and destroy the elasticity of the leaves, not 
because the outline of the substance making it had 
been blunt or yielding. Some of the pine tassels, 
in the line, had been cut in two ; soCarper assured 
himself by ascertaining that they were too damp 
to break. ‘It was Nelly’s shoe,”’ he said to him- 
self as he rose; “she sprung from that foot in 
crossing the log, and had the heel up when the sole 
cut the line. Thank God her little instep had a spring 
left in it.” He examined the opposite side of the 
log, bat here he feund that the wild turkeys had 
been before him, and had scratched away all signs. 
Satisfied, however, with what he had seen, he re- 
sumed his journey. Following the course which 
the shape of the mountain compelled, or at least 
made most easy, and which his dog went readily 
upon before him, he descended into an irregular 
valley. The trail, which with the aid of Sharp- 
nose, he had been able to keep easily, led through 
this valley, and beyond it over a broken country, 
and at sunset he found himself between the head- 
waters of Looney’s and Patterson's creeks, and 
near the base of the main or central chain of the 
Alleghaneys. With the setting of the sun, the 
moon began to shine out low down in the western 
quarter of the heavens. Carper extended his jour- 
ney several hours into the night, making poor speed 
however ; and when the moon disappeared behind 
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the dark mountain line before him, broke his fast, 
drank water from a little noisy brook, stretched 
himself upon a bed of leaves, and with Sharpnose, 
with whom he had shared his supper, for sentinel, 
slept the sleep of a way-worn man who puts his 
cares away from him. 


oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


The dawn of the following day found Carper 
up, and preparing toresume his journey. He again 
ate of his jerked beef, denving a share of it now 
to his dog, whose powers of nose it was necessary 
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hunter examined these unusual marks, his dog 
suddenly fixed his attention. A short distance 
down the ooze of the spring, at a spot where the 
fine thread of running water issuing from it, gained 
firmer ground and was arrested in a small basin, 
Sharpnose stood with his nose fixed to the earth. 
His hair was bristled along his back, and he gave al- 
ternately a sharp bark and a Jong melancholy howl}. 
On reaching this spot, Carper found blood, and 
what he took to be the impress of a man’s body 
stretched at length upon the ground. ‘There were 
marks, too, which the intelligent hunter was not 
slow to conjecture had been made by a wounded 


that he should carefully preserve, drank of the | man struggling up, and dragging himself away 
brook, and continued upon his way. A mile from | from a spot where he had, for some time, been ly- 
the spot where he had slept, he came upon a place | ing, Along the course of these signs were a few 


a good deal trampled, and showing here and there | scattered grains of parched corn. 


Sharpnose pres- 


the tracks of horses. A little examination showed ‘ently left the blood, and went cautiously trailing 


him that two horsemen, and several men on foot| down the stream. 


Carper followed him, finding 


had come in from the north and joined the party, ithe forest growth more open as he advanced. He 


whose course he had followed, at this point. 
per at once guessed the truth. 


Car- had left the spring a few hundred yards behind him, 
The Indians, too) when a rifle cracked from the top of a fallen pine 


wary to extend their depredations in the Lost River | tree a little before him, and a bullet whistled past 


valley, had begun to grow bolder as they drew 
nearer to the Alleghaney wilderness—a region even 
at the present day as wild as the highlands of Or- 
egon—and a part of their number had diverged 
duwn the South Branch, and fallen upon the set- 
tlements in the direction of Romney. The near- 
est settlement was Jacob Vanslaken’s, and Carper 
conjectured that the homestead of this sturdy 
Datchman had been the point of attack, and the 
scene of recent bloodshed and robbery. He had 
no close friendship with any of Jacob's household, 
and his own anxieties were clinging enough, but 
he gave a stern gesture of hand and head, as his 
imagination rapidly drew the scenes of this proba- 
ble tragedy : a husband slain on his hearthstone— 
a wife carried away captive—their little children 
brained against the cabin lintels. These were 
imaginations to sharpen the edge of his war-knife. 
But he found matter of hope too in the midst of 
his conjectures of these things. The new outra- 
ges would muster the hunters of the South Branch 
and swell the pursuit. “I trust in God,” he said, 
‘that in robbing Vanslaken’s house, they have set 
fire to it, and made it blaze as high as the moun- 
tains, for news, and a brag, to the valley men. With 
myself nosing close on the trail, and the South 
Branch rifles coming on after me, and the Lost River 
party heading in at the Youheganey Springs, Nelly 
has too good a chance for a reasonable man to fall 
in his spirits about her.” With such reflections 
he kept upon his way. Following a wide and hoof- 
marked trail, he shortly came to a spring whose 
swampy ooze had killed the vegetation for some 
space around it. Near this spring there seemed 
to have been some delay and trouble on the part of 
the Indians; bushes were broken, and the ground 
was deeply dinted by horse-hoofs. Whilst the 


| 


his head. ‘The “ spit’’ of flame and fine wreath of 
smoke caught his eye in the incomplete light of 
the morning, and he was about to fire in return, 
when Sharpnose dashed into the pine top. Ina 
moment the head and shoulders of an Indian ap- 
peared. The dog had fastened upon him, and he 
struggled touse histomahawk. As quick as thought 
the white hunter fired at the Indian’s breast, and 
the struggle of man and dog ceased. Presently 
the dog came out from the pine. Carper, who had 
taken shelter behind the nearest tree and reloaded, 
advanced, and breaking away some of the boughs, 
drew the body of his enemy from its hiding place, 
and placed it upon the leaves of the open forest. 
The body was that of a powerful Indian, long- 
limbed, sinewy, and full-chested. The rifle ball 
had entered the centre of the breast, and passed 
out at the back, a little on one side of the spine. 
But in addition to this wound, was a very singular 
one upon the head which had discharged the blood 
very frightfully over the face. Carper was exam- 
ining this wound, when the Indian opened his eyes, 
half raised his right hand as if attempting to make 
a gesture of peace, and spoke feebly. 

** How do you do, broder ?” 

“Thank you,” replied the single-minded hunter, 
‘‘ pretty well” 

The Indian caught his hand from the wound upon 
which it was resting, and looked him wistfully in 
the face. 

*T guess what you mean,” said Carper, “ but I 
am not feeling for your scalp-lock. What made 
the hurt on your head ?” 

The Indian endeavored to answer, but from his 
weakness, or his small stock of English, or both, 
Carper caught no sound nearer to an intelligible 
reply than “devil-horse.” This he construed to 
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mean that the man had been in some way hurt Wy 
a stolen horse. His mind ran on for a few mo-| 
ments in the train of this conjecture. ‘ Ah!” he 
said to himself, “if the rascals have carried off Van- 
slakens’ black stallion, he will give them the de- 
vil—sure enough.” This horse was widely known 
as a fierce and vicious brute. Carper dropped the 
conjecture, however, and endeavored to gain from | 
the Indian some knowledge of the movements of 
his party. | 

“Tell me,” he said, “ how many hours towards | 
the great mountain,” and he aided his speech with | 
his hand, “ have your men carried the white girl ?” 

The Indian seemed to understand him, but in-| 
stead of answering, closed his eyes, dropped his| 
hands, and assumed a look of death-like languor. | 
Presently he roused himself again. Perhaps he| 
intended this pantomime as an answer to the hun- 
ter’s question. Carper seemed to take it for one. 
‘** He wishes to tell me,” he muttered, *‘ that he has 
been past keeping count of the hours.” Bat if 
the sinking away into languor was assumed as a 
dumb show of answer to the hunter's question, it 
was presently followed by marks of a real and fatal 
lethargy. Death came on rapidly. Carper dis- 
armed by the condition of the dying man, and 
somewhat softened by his apparent gratitude for so 
slight a favor as that of leaving his scalp-lock upon 
his head, addressed him in an apologetic strain. 


; 
touching. 


‘corruption, when it is the result of an attempt to 


speak the English word “ brother ;” but to my ears, 
certain associations redeem it, and make it very 
It was with the good German word, of 
like signification, and sound, upon his lips, that the 


‘last of the royal knights, Gustavus Adolphus, fell 
| from his saddle on the field of Lutzen. 


And who 
does not remember the “ mein bruder” of the stu- 
dent of Weisenberg, as, throwing down his pistol, 
he flew to embrace the friend whom jealousies had 
‘alienated, but at whose heart he could not aim for 
“the haze, which old kindly recollections brought 
before his eyes ?” 
John Carper straightened the dead man’s limbs, 
placed his rifle, knife, tomahawk, and pouch of 
corn by his side, and led by a purpose which gave 
no time for more than this simple care of the dead, 
resumed his journey. The horse-tracks rendered 
the trail clear from the point at which the Indian 
parties had united, and Carper followed it without 
difficulty, and rapidly. Sharpnose seemed to con- 
sider his functions at an end for the present, and 
made no effort to assist his master, but jogged on 
contentedly before. For some ten miles the hunter 
held upon his way without interruption, and, at the 
end of this distance, the dog became again eager 
and excited. In fact, man and dog had reached 
the camping ground of the Indians. The spot 
which they had selected was in the centre of a 








“If I had known that you were already rend 
dead, I think it possible that I should not have shot | 
you. But I was justified; and as a reasonable In- 
dian you must admit it. Bullet for bullet is good 
law ; and you did your endeavor to shoot me. How- 
ever if you were the most infernal rascal that ever 
came over from the Muskingum or Hockhocking 
I would leave you with your scalp on your head, 
your rifle, tomahawk, knife, and pouch of parched 
corn by your side, and straighten your limbs de- 
cently. You have a religious notion abont all this 
sort of thing, that is no doubt unreasonable ; but it 
is of no use to argue it with a man three quarters 
dead, and who can’t understand my language.” 

The Indian looked gratefully into Carper’s face. 
muttered “ broder,” and in a few minates, without 
farther attempts at speech, died. 

The word “ broder’* is, to be sure, a barbarous 

* John Carper was singularly merciful to the poor devil 
who, measuring his deeds by his wild conscience, had done 
no wrong. An Indian shot by an old man named David 
Morgan, on the Monongahela, was treated very differently. 
“On the report of Morgan, a party went out from the fort 
and found the Indian at one hundred yards distant from the 
scene of action, hid in the top of a fallen tree, where he 
had picked the knife out of his body, after which had come 
out parched corn, &c., and had bound up his wound with 
the apron aforesaid ; and on the first sight he saluted them 
with “*How do, do, broder? how do, do, broder?” But 
alas! poor savage their brotherhood to him extended only 
to tomahawking, scalping, and, to gratify some peculiar 
feelings of their own, skinning him, and they have made 
drum-heads of his skin.” Kerchival. Appendix. 





kind of basin made by spurs of the Alleghaney. 

|The mountain projections almost surrounded the 
fervang ; the only gap in their circuit was a narrow 
one through which a slender stream from a moun- 
tain-spring escaped, making a humming noise, as 
it leaped the sandstones, or gurgled in narrow 
passes under them. ‘This break in the rim of the 
mountain basin was on its southern side. The fires 
which the Indians had kindled were still smoulder- 
ing, and the footmarks were as fresh as if just 
made. In fact the party could scarcely be two 
hours in advance ; and Carper felt no little satis- 
faction, when, by this discovery of the camping- 
ground, he assured himself that five of the seven 
or eight hours by which, at first, the Indians led 
him, had been overcome by his greater speed. He 
examined carefully to ascertain, if possible, how 
Nelly had been permitted to pass the night, or so 
much of it as her captors had passed at the camp. 
He found at the distance of some twenty steps 
from the circle immediately about the fire, and on 
the side of the hollow opposite to its outlet, a bed 
of dry leaves, and hemlock branches, and the im- 
press of a human form sunk deeply into it, as if the 
occupant had been nearly covered by the uprising 
of the light material on each side. A hare never 
left a snugger “‘ form” in a bunch of meadow grass. 
The length of the impression was less than the 
usual manly stature, and there was the wide pres- 
sure of skirts, instead of more definiie marks of 
the lower limbs; from which the hunter was not 
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slow to assure himself that the little Quakeress, or 
at least one of her sex, had here found a bed. 
There was nothing to show that her captors had 
used any other constraint with her than that im- 
posed by her position at the side of the walled hol- 
low most remote from the outlet, and the customary 
maintenance of watch. After Carper had made 
these examinations, which he did with no little feel- 
ing—for what lover ever scrutinized such dainty 
traces of his mistress without emotions of tender- 
ness--he seated himself and meditated upon his 
future course. 


CHAPTER V. 


Carper had a good knowledge of the country 
about him, having hunted in it, and he took for 
granted that the Indians would ascend the Alle- 
ghaney at a place some miles to the south--the 
nearest point of practicable ascent to horsemen. 
On entering the hollow, indeed, he had seen the 
tracks of horses Jeading out of it and tending in a 
southerly direction. What course the party would 
pursue, after gaining the Alleghaney levels, was 
now matter of reflection. He at Jast made up his 
mind that their course could scarcely reach farther 
south than the difficulties of the mountain compell- 
ed, and that after gaining its ridge, a bend to the 
north corresponding with the present southern one, 
would be made, and a line of direction taken to- 
ward Horseshoe and Blackwater runs—tributaries 
of Cheat River. Such a course would bring the 
party to the head of Youheganey, which he had 
appointed as the destination of the party to be gath- 
ered, and sent on by Joshua Blake. In accordance 
with these views, he determined to give up the 
trail of the Indians, climb the mountain at once, 
and either get before them, or resume the trail on 
the levels. I need not say in detail how he car- 


ried this plan into effect. We join travel with him | 


again, many miles westward from the Indian camp- 
ing ground—in fact upon the rocky highlands over- 
looking the valley of Cheat River. The hunter 
had reached a rocky point, from which his view 
took in a wide range of country, chiefly covered 
with forest, but spotted here and there with grassy 
glades. He overlooked the southern termination 
of the natural meadows of the Alleghaneys. Very 
near him, but not at all fixing his attention, was a 
work of nature which, when this wilderness has 
been rendered penetrable to the world by good 
roads, and endurable by good inns, will draw crowds 
to admire its daring and novel beauty. Blackwa- 
ter run, a considerable stream to bear the humble 
name of run, after winding sluggishly along the 
mountain levels, takes a leap’ from a rocky ledge, 
down a precipice of two hundred feet, unbroken in 
the descent except by one step of rock, which 
drives it at a rebound into a second great curve. 


A basin of rock catches the waters below, and 
transmits them to other basins which descend in a 
series to the natural level of the valley. These 
basins are eternally shaded, and kept even in a twi- 
light gloom by immense umbrella-topped ever- 
greens, chiefly hemlocks, and the cold soil around 
them is entirely without undergrowth. The foot 
of this cascade, and the descending basins, | may as 
well say for the benefit of the trout fisher, abound in 
mountain trout of great size, perfect firmness, and 
unimpeachable flavor. 

Carper stood upon the rocks, over this forest water- 
fall, which flashed and foamed in the light of the sun, 
(by this time near its setting,) and Jooked beyond into 
the valley dotted with glades. For some time no 
animate nature seemed to stir in the scene; but at 
last he saw a troop of nine elk* sweep across one 
of the largest of the glades at a brisk gallop. He 
could discover nothing to explain this flight of the 
elk ; but at once conjectured that they were run- 
ning from hunters of the Indian party. Below and 
before him, down Blackwater run, he saw, at the 
distance of nearly a mile, a rugged, isolated hill, 
rising on one side with a gradual ascent dark with 
pines, and on the opposite presenting a precipitous 
surface to the stream. He determined to avail 
himself of this hill as a post of farther observation. 
Followed by his dog, he let himself down through 
the laurels of the mountain side, reached the shade 
of the hemlecks, followed the stream, gained the 
hill, and climbed to its top. He found here an ad- 
mirable hiding-place. Laurels grew in abundance 
amongst large masses of sandstone, and roofed in 
the chambers which these, lying loosely at some 
feet apart, made, and the pine trees growing on 











that side of the hill up which he had come, afford- 
ed with their tops that dark back-ground which, in 
woodcraft, is reckoned so useful in perfecting the 
hunter’s concealment from his game. Carper hid 
|himself between two squares of rock, near the 
\edge of the precipice above the run, and arranging 
| the Jaurel so that he could see, without being seen, 
looked carefully out. A glade of about an acre, 
extended from the other bank of the stream; and 
beyond this the forest gave way in many places to 
patches of grass, glimpses of which might be caught 
as the light wind moved, here and there, the screen 
of boughs. The hunter had scarcely run his eye 
over this broken scene of trees and grass, when he 
heard what he at first took to be the bleat of a 
|fawn. Presently, upon a repetition of the sound, 
he became sure that it was a decoy bleat. This 
imitation of a fawn’s cry is made with an instra- 
| ment like the mouth-piece of a clarionet; or, insome 
cases of extraordinary imitative powers of the 
voice, without such aid. The echo of the second 
bleat had not died away, when a doe came bound- 





* The elk is still found, I have good authority for be- 
lieving, in this singularly wild portion of Virginia—of 
course in small numbers. 
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ing into the glade, with her flag up, and stood for | that even the companions of the murderer were 
an instant looking eagerly about her. A shot was | taken by surprise. The Quakeress uttered a sharp 
fired from a thick part of the wood, and the i be and covered her face wlth her hands. Girty 
dam, drawn by love and care for her young, gave | advanced with a clouded face and spoke to the In- 
a few leaps and fell. Carper had seized his dog|dian, who, tearing the scalp from the boy’s head, 
by the muzzle, at the first sound of the bleat, and | fastened it to his belt, and, making no reply, joined 
still held him, whilst witnessing what followed. |the rest of the party. Presently he made a short 
An Indian came from the wood, unsheathed his | speech, with a great deal of mouthing and gesticu- 
knife, cut the throat of the deer, and stood watch- | lation, and the nodding heads and grunted respon- 
ing to see it die. Carper raised his rifle, but a| ses of his audience showed that he had satisfied 
moment's reflection enabled him to look upon the | them of the propriety of what he had done. This 
breast of the red hunter, as his blanket parted and | final judgment given upon the homicide, the res- 
displayed its swell—as fair a mark as temptation | pectable judges seemed to forget it. As for Car- 
ever put in the way of a rifleman—with a quiet|per, he determined that when the time came for 








and patient eye. A few minutes convinced him of 
the wisdom of his forbearance. A second Indian 
came into the glade. The two proceeded to butch- 
er the doe. They were engaged at this work when 
the main body of the Indians came in sight. First 
came a strong athletic young warrior mounted upon 
a showy black horse, which the hunter recognized, 
at a glance, as the vicious stallion of Vanslaken, the 
Dutchman. The toilsome journey, or the skill and 
strength of the rider, had subdued the brute into a 
quiet gait. AA little in the rear of this first horse- 
man, came Girty, a slim, dark-skinned, and eager- 
eyed youth, mounted upon a pony; behind him 
with one arm about his waist, sat Nelly Blake. 
Bundles were fastened about both horses. Behind, 


° . . . ! 
in no particular order, came eight Indians on foot, 


and trudging heavily in the rear of these, with a 
bundle of immense size weighing him down, came 
the boy Tobe. No prisoner seemed to have been 
brought from the settlement of Vanslaken. The 
party stopped in the glade, and made preparation 
for passing the night. Nelly was made to leap 
from behind Girty, and now stood in full view of 
Carper. Her face bore an expression of resolu- 
tion, but was somewhat pale, in spite of moun- 
tain air and travel. She seemed to watch care- 
fully, and obey readily, the signs of her captors, 
and to meet the dangers of her situation with 
a brave, but wise spirit. The boy Tobe, an un- 
couth, overgrown lad of fourteen, foot-sore and 
nearly dead with performing the part of Issachar to 
these wild Ishmaels, did not endure his lot with so 
much sagacious fortitude. Stumbling on, to the 
edge of the glade, he threw his load down, and 
seating himself beside it, began to weep bitterly. 
He was presently roused from this condition by an 
order, followed by a blow over the shoulders, to get 
wood for building fires. The boy, instead of obey- 
ing, turned, caught the stick with which he had 
been struck, and with a sullen, dogged manner, 
kept his seat. The Indian who had given him the 
order, released his hold upon the stick, caught his 
tomahawk, and, without an instant of hesitation, 
drove the edge of it into the boy's skull. Poor 
Tobe fell like a calf under the axe of a butcher. 
This tragedy was begun and ended so suddenly, 


letting his presence be known by the crack of his 
| rifle, its first bullet should crash into the skull of 


} a ° ° 
the murderer. With this resolution, he took pa- 


|tience, and afraid to expose himself too much, 
inestled amongst his rocks and kept his dog 
|quiet. He had noted well the ornaments of the 
cruel warrior—a plume of eagle’s feathers, and a 
broad stripe of white paint running like a bar sin- 
ister obliquely across his face from top to bottom. 

By twilight the Indian party had hobbled the two 
horses, made a fire, cooked and eaten a great part 
of the venison, and as the supper ended, the white 
hunter, resuming his observation, saw Girty gather 
boughs, and make a bed for the Quakeress ; it was 
| placed thirty or forty yards off, down the ran, out 


\of view of the party about the fire, and the half- 
breed seemed to make it with much care. Carper 
recollected having seen the arm of the Quakeress 
about Girty’s waist, as she rode behind him, and 
that recollection coupled with the character of his 
present labor for her, excited more of ill-blood to- 
ward the youth, than of gratitude for services 
which, doubtless, rendered Nelly’s condition one of 
less hardship. As he brooded, with something al- 
most as savage as jealousy in his humor, over these 
things, he saw Nelly, after listening to some words 
from Girty, steal away to her little bower of fra- 
grant branches, and there clasping her hands, turn 
| her face upward, dim in the gloaming, as if she 
| prayed to God for succor. <A twitch of emotion 
‘moved his features, and then tears came to his 
“eyes. 

* T will lead you safely back, Nel, out of these 
dangers,” he said within himself, ‘‘ or never will I 
see Lost River again.” 

The Indians, when the Quakeress had left them, 
\gathered around their fire and began, an earnest 
| consultation. They kept this up for an hour, and 
then one of their number assuming the post of 
watch, the others stretched themselves upon the 
grass, and wrapped in their blankets, fell asleep. 
The sentinel did not leave the circle, but merely 
sat upright in it, with his feet to the blaze. 

Carper had seen the black horse moving in the 
direction of a patch of grass, which lay, as he had 
noticed before getting into his hiding-place, behind 
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a projection of the hill; the patch of grass was|depths of utter dejection. In the midst of her 
beyond the run, and out of view from the Indian | wakeful grief she heard a dull noise like the hum- 
camp-fire. This, with the fortunate locality of} ming of honey-bees, but never guessing that the 
Nelly’s bed, also out of view, suggested to his mind | lips of John Carper made the familiar sound, she 
a plan of escape which promised very well. He/ gave no heed to it. Presently the shrill ery of a 
became seized with a fury of confidence and de- | katydid followed the murmur of the bees. This 
light, as he turned the chances, arising from lucali-| was a note of the pleasant evening music, which 
ty, over in his mind—chances such as he could | she had been wont to listen to, in the pensive hu- 
scarcely have dared to hope would so soon present | mors of her girlhood; the fine chirp, one of the 





themselves. He determined to leave his post on| 
the hill by the way he had ascended, so soon as} 
the moon should have gone down, make a circuit, 
drag himself along the ground to Nelly’s side, 
awake her gently, conduct her away noiselessly, 
and by a circuitons course, to the patch of grass 
where the black horse fed, cut his hobble, mount | 
with the Quakeress behind him, and, striking north, | 
ride for life toward the springs of the Youheganey. | 
If the party from Lost River should have reached | 
the Youheganey all would be well; if not, then he| 
would continue on tothe house of William Craw- 
ford, who had established a strong settlement at | 
the Great Meadows, many miles farther north. | 
Once mounted, he was sure that the speed and | 
strength of the black would defeat pursuit. The 
principal peril, in this scheme, seemed to be in the | 
difficulty of waking his mistress without noise ; 
but he trusted to her courage and his own gentle- 
ness of approach. As for the danger of his dog’s 
betraying him, Sharpnose, in spite of his obstre- 
perous conduct in the case of the turkeys, would 
trail all day at his master’s heels, and crouch like a 
lurcher at the simplest signal. 

It was not long before the hour came for putting 
this plan into effect. The moon, trembling through 
a slight cloyd, paled her fires, and at last went 
down, leaving nothing but a dim wake of light, to 
linger among the distant tree-tops. Carper left 
his post, awaiting, for doing so, a murmur of the 
light and capricious wind, that the rustle of the 
laurel leaves might not be heard by the Indian 
watch. He escaped into the more open ground of 
the pines and descended. He passed near the 
patch of grass toward which the stallion had been 
feeding, and found that he had reached it. The 
horse pricked his ears, but permitted the hunter to 





the reins drawn up into loops about the head-stall, 
and it now occurred to Carper to fasten the animal 
toa tree. This he did, and, having done it, fell 





back, increased the sweep of his circuit, crossed | 
the run more than a hundred yards below the In-| 
dians, and with great caution began creeping and 
dragging himself along the ground, in the direction 
of Nelly’s sleeping place. 

The Quakeress was lying upon her bed of leafy | 
branches, with one round arm for pillow to her| 
cheek. She was wide and sadly awake; no longer | 
under the eyes of her savage captors, she gave free 
flow to her tears, and was indeed sunk into the 





hunter’s most effective imitations, reminded her all 
the more tenderly of her distant home, at the wood- 
ed mountain-base, whose shades were so sonorous, 
of summer nights, with the treble of this cicala of 
our groves, but it did not induce her to lift her head 
from its position. Then followed the creaking 
notes of a hearth cricket, and again the sum of her 
home-turning fancies received an addition. A 
pause in the hunter's performance followed the ces- 
sation of the cricket’s cry. After a little, how- 
ever, she heard the merry chuckle, and spinning 
hum of wings, with which the humming bird feeds 
amongst the bell-shaped flowers of the House- 
creeper. The combination of so many familiar 
sounds, rather than the singularity of any one of 
them in such a locality, induced her to rise a little 
in her nest and look over its edge. Had the very 
insects mustered and followed on, like some little 
army in fairy tales, to minister consolation to her? 
She saw a dark object crouching low to the ground. 

“ Nelly!” whispered a voice, “ hush—hush— 
for God’s sake. Iam John Carper.” 

The girl’s heart leaped, and her eyes started in 
their sockets; the faintest possible cry half escaped 
her lips. It was so faint that the prattle of the 
neighboring stream must have drowned it to any 
one not very near. 

“ Tf itis thee, John Carper,” whispered the poor 
girl slowly, and in mingled love, hope, and terror, 
“let me see thy face, or hear thee speak some 
signal.” 

“Will you ran away to Morefield, Nel, to the 
lean parson, and be my dear little wife?” This 
allusion to a past conversation assured the Qua- 
keress fully. 

“ Surely,” she said, “the God in whose name 


thee just now conjured me to be silent, has sent 
approach him. The bridle was still upon him, with | 


thee to save me, a poor child, and not deserving of 
the risk to thy safety. Let me feel thy strong hand 
in my weak one.” 

Her lover not only granted this moderate request 


but took her fairly into his arms, and, with a noise- 


less sort of blubber, kissed her mouth, cheeks, 
forehead, and eyes, with so continuous a fervor 
that the poor girl was in some danger of having 
the latter kissed out. In the stout, and somewhat 
coarse, hunter, the passion of love, even in circum- 
stances of such peril, partook of the ridiculous; in 
the girl, honest and, if country-bred, still gentle 
and full of the grace which belongs to all beauty, it 
rose into earnest poetry. 
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“ True—true”—she said in low and sweetly 
modulated tones, to which grateful love gave a 
tremor—‘ true as the love, and the strength, and 
the honor of a courageous man ever were to a weak 
child, or a sorrowful woman, so true has thee been 
to me, John Carper; and whether thee save me, or 
I am slain like the wretched boy, whose body lies 
cold, and stiff, yonder, for the wild beasts to tear, 
thee will surely be blessed of God.” 

Carper had given her lip-room for this speech. 
He kissed the mouth, yet trembling with its last 
earnest word, and then calmly replied, still in a 
whisper, 

**T have done nothing very great, or unusual, 
Nelly. He would be a poor Joe, indeed, that would 
let his sweetheart be carried off without following 
on her trail. But time is pressing. You must 
creep along with me; I will guide you, and I hope 
to be mounted and riding away with you before a 
rascal of them all, at the fire yonder, stirs. We 
will have our talk out, where we can do it without 
whispering. Draw your petticoats about your 
knees, and stoop low to the ground. Mind your 
business, Sharpnose.” 

Precisely at this instant a stir took place amongst 
the Indians at the fire. Carper pressed Nelly back 
into her leafy nest, placing a finger on her lips as 
he did so, and then, as noiselessly as a snake, crept 
away into the densest shade uf the wood—his dog 
following, and imitating his caution. The noises 
at the camp-fire became louder, and it seemed pre- 
sently that the whole Indian party were rising, and 
preparing for travel as if day had dawned. It 
could not yet be midnight. The hunter was puz- 
zled, and, for the better discovery of what the move- 
ment portended, dragged himself around some dis- 
tance, to a spot near the edge of the glade, from 
which he could see what passed. Lying amongst 
the roots of an oak, he looked out safely. The 
fire, crackling with fresh brush, gave out a strong 
light; as it grew brighter he placed his hand over 
the shining eyes of his dog. In a few minutes he 
saw ten of the party, Girty one of them, leave the 
fire, and set off down the bank of the stream, fully 
equipped, and with the precision of step, and order 
of march of warriors setting out on the war-path. 
Their course led them near the bed of the Quaker- 
ess, and Girty, leaving the file, stooped for a mo- 
ment over it, then went on with his companions. 
The two Indians left at the fire, seemed to have no 
purpose of again going to sleep. They sat for half 
an hour talking, and occasionally kicking the ends 
of the half-burned brush into the blaze. After 
spending so much time in this way, one of the two 
got up, and going to where the bundles had been 
placed, brought back one of them to the fire. He 
opened it and spread the contents on the ground. 
He next singled oat a Jittle white night cap, and 


ing equipped himself in this extraordinary manner, 
he walked several times around his companion, as 
if not a little vain of his fine appearance. The 
sitting Indian, as if emulous of cutting a finer fig- 
ure, tuok, from under his blanket, the frontal skin 
and horns of an ox, (one of the trophies from 
Joshua Blake's cattle pen,) and placing it upon his 
head, with the horns erect, and the skin hanging 
over his face, began to strut about with as vain a 
carriage asthe other. Finally both again sat down, 
laughing with the suppressed Indian chuckle at the 
pantomime just accomplished. 


[ To be concluded in our next.) 





THE POLICE OF PARIS. 


FROM IK. MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS. 


The Municipal authority in the capital is the 
Prefect of the Department of the Seine, corres- 
ponding very nearly with the office of Mayoralty 
in the larger of the American cities. There is 
under him, a Council of Prefecture made up into 
different administrations, having cognizance of va- 
rious public affairs :—as for instance, of Roads and 
Public Works, of Public Instruction, of Depart- 
mental Taxes, of Post Offices, of the Poste aux 
Chevaur. Besides this, there belongs to each of 
the twelve Municipal arrondissements, correspond- 
ing to the wards of our cities, a mairie, (mayor) 
and two deputy mayors; these officers sit every 
day from two to four hours. But in addition to all 
this machinery of civil administration, and what 
comes more nearly under the eye of the stranger, 
is the Administration of the Police. 

The head of this department is the Prefect of 
of the Police, holding authority directly from the 
ministers of the crown. It is he, or some one of 
his thousand officials, that permits you to enter the 
city,--it is he who permits you to stay in it, and 
he who permits you to leave it. 

He has control over the lodging-houses of the 
city,—over the porters, the hackmen, the boatmen, 
the draymen ;—he has an eye to the markets, that 
weights are just, and that provisions are good ;— 
he fixes the price of bread ;—he controls bakers, 
and brokers, and baths ;—he is the great conserva- 
tor of order, and it is he who makes the stranger’s 
way safe in any part of Paris by night orday. If 
you drive a cabriolet, he tells you what is to be 
paid; if you ride to the Opera, he tells you the 
streets you are to pass through; if you lose your 
way, he puts you right; if you Jose your money, 
he finds it for you; if you break a law, he slips his 





stuck it upon his head ; then he tied a shawl around 
his neck with great bows projecting in front. Hav- 


arm into yours, and walks with you down to the 
Palais de Justice; if you are trampled down in the 
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street, he plucks you up, and gives you over to 
his surgeon ; if you tumble into the Seine, he kindly 
fishes you out, and carefully lays your body upon 
one of the slanting tables in La Morgue. 

This same omnipresent officer presides every 
other Friday over a council of health, held by the 
first physicians and surgeons ; he gives to stranger- 
operatives their certificate of right to work at their 
respective callings. He has under him forty-eight 
commissaries—one in each of the quartiers, into 
which the twelve arrondissements are divided. 
These are the special heads of their districts, and 
their houses may be distinguished along the Rue 
St. Martin and Rue Richelieu at night, by a crim- 
son lantern burning at their doors, 

Nor is this all; under the Prefect, and under the 
commissaries, are two thousand sergents-de-ville, 
who wear broad military chapeaux, and a light 
sword, and may be seen at all hours of the day, on 
the Boulevards, in the Garden, and the dirty al- 
leys of the Cité. 

Nor yet is this all ;--under the Prefect, and under | 
tle commissaries, and holding humbler place than | 
the sergents-de-ville, are the Municipal guard— 
three thousand picked men on foot, and seven hun- 
dred horse. The first are stationed in all the thea- 
tres at night—-they patrol the streets—they rescue 
the injured ; and wherever there is a street distur- 
bance, there you will see the black horse-hair| 
plume of the mounted Municipal guard. 

There are beside, hundreds of secret police in. 
almost every station of life; and there are the 
‘‘ officers of the peace” in their unsuspected citi- 
zen’s dress. No portion of the capital is free from 
the presence of some officer of this mighty Police. 
Every theatre has its regular quota--every assem- 
bly has its spy. 

You are going to the opera :—your carriage 
is stopped two squares from the Opera-house, by a 
horseman in a glittering helmet, with black plumes | 
waving over it; he directs with his drawn sword 
the way the coachman is to take; the order has 
been arranged and prescribed at the Prefecture of 
Police. Arrived at the door of the theatre, three | 
or more of the mounted guard upon their black 
horses direct order upon driving away ;—it may | 
snow, or it may rain——it may be early or late—still 
the stern-Jooking horsemen are there—their hel- | 
mets and swords glittering in the gas-light. You | 
alight from your carriage, and a couple of the ser- 
geants-de-ville are lvuitering carelessly upon the 
steps ;—they run their eyes half-inquiringly over 
you, as you enter. Each side the little ticket-box | 
is stationed a soldier with musket,—two of the Mu- | 
nicipal guard. You enter a passage sentinelled by | 
another; and within, are three or four loitering at | 
the doorways. 

Perhaps there is a slight disturbance ; some | 
brawler is in the house; in that event, the soldier 
at the door disappears a moment ;—he comes again 











| no safer place than Paris. 











with four or five of his comrades ;—there is no need 
of excuses or promises now;—the brawler goes out 
over benches and boxes. He is handed over to the 
Sergent-de-ville. The Sergent-de-ville calls a 
carriage, and the brawler rides to the Palais de 
Justice. 


Perhaps the disturbance is more general. The 
soldiers try to arrest it; they press some down, 
they motion the others: but perhaps half the com- 
pany are hissing and shouting so that the play can 
not goon. In this event—and it occurred during 
my last visit to Paris,—a plain-looking gentleman, 
dressed simply in black, with a bit of ribbon in one 
button-hole, leans over from one of the boxes, and 
tells the audience, in a quiet way,—-if the noise 
does not cease, he shall order the theatre to be 
cleared. 


There is no use in expostulation—still less in re- 
sistance—for the man in black, whom nobody knew 
till now, is a commissary of police-—and in twenty 
minutes could order a thousand men upon the spot. 
The house was quiet in a moment, and the play 
went on, 

For a rogue—merely morally speaking, there is 
He may offend against 
every law of God and man, so it be not written in 


'the books of the Prefect de Police,—and he is se- 


cure, and he may hold his head with princes, and 
take the cushioned stalls at Nétre-Dame, and dine 
at the Café de Paris, and rent the first loge at the 
Opera. But let him offend in-the least the statutes, 
and there is no corner from Nétre-Dame, to Mont 
Martre that can hold him. He may assume any 
disguise and change it as he will—those men in 
the cocked hats, and with the straight swords, and 
worse still—these men in plain suits, whom no- 
body knows, will have their eyes and their hands 
upon him. 

It is no use—the going backward or forward, or 
talking about rank, or money, or position ;—he may 
as well march at once quietly down to the old 
Palais de Justice—walk straight into the court— 
take off his hat to the Commissariot, and ask po- 
litely for a room on the first floor, a bottle of old 
Macon, and a few pipes. 

There is something in the constant surveillance 
of such a police, not altogether reconcilable with 
an American's idea of freedom; yet at the same 
time is there a secret and indefinable charm, in feel- 
ing the presence and security of order,—order un- 
failing and almost perfect. It makes up, indeed, a 
great part of the luxury of Paris life—this quie- 
tude amid all the gayety. Nor is it wholly the 
false serenity, which hangs like a summer atmos- 
phere over the scenes of Boceacio’s story ; it is 
guarantied by arms, and the nicety of complete 
military organization. . It gives a home feeling in 
the gayest, and so to speak, most Cosmopolitan 
city of the world ;—and when I came back toward 
it from the great Eastern cities—there was a yearn- 
ing at my heart, as if it was half a home; and I 
welcomed the broad chapeaux of the Sergents-de- 
ville, with a little of the same feeling, with which 
I welcomed, at a later day,—the high gateway, 
the wide branching elms, the gray porch—covered 


| with its green, flowering creeper—of my country 


home. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Comus. 


There is something winsome as well as venera- 
ble in the character of the true philosopher. He, 
as well as the poet, derives his charter from nature. 
The term, in its best acceptation, not merely desig- 
nates the adherents of a school of wisdom whether 
Stoical, Platonic or Epicurean, but the man of lib- 
eral and inquiring mind, who habitually reasons upon 
facts and to whom the pursuit of truth is an in- 
stinct, and its appreciation a keen delight. Next 
to the great bards, this race of men engage the af- 
fections ; after the poetic, this phase of humanity 
is most noble. Approaches to the character are to 
be found in all good diarists and self-biographers— 
for such writings are but collections of personal in- 
cidents and thoughts more or less rich in philoso- 
phy. Montaigne is the prince of this species and 
old Burton a fine example—but autobiographies, 
ingenuously composed, furnish the same kind of 
aliment, and betoken a like idiosyncrasy. Thus 
Rousseau, Goldoni, Alfieri, Cellini and Boswell, 
have contributed invaluable materials towards the 
science of life, by disclosing, with honesty and acu- 
men, pyschological histories. One of the most in- 
teresting specimens of the genuine philosopher in 
the annals of literature, is Sir Thomas Browne. 
His candor, scope and kindliness, united with 
bravery of thought and originality of expression, 
make his works attractive beyond any other of the 
old English prose writers. The bulk of the wri- 
tings of Sir Thomas Browne are curious rather 
than of practical value; but their indirect utility is 
greater than a casual view of their ostensible de- 
sign would suggest. A vast amount of quaint 
knowledge, a vein of original speculation, and a 
loftiness of conception as well as waywardness of 
fancy, fix the mind to the page whither the quaint 
title attracts it. The “ Enquiries into Vulgar Er- 
rors” are the result of years of observation and 
study : “Christian Morals” form an epitome of re- 
ligious maxims which would do credit to the best 
of the old English Divines.” ‘ Urn Burial,” sug- 
gested by the discovery of some ancient urns at 
Norfolk, in 1658, is an essay as remarkable for its 
accurate learning as for the melancholy charm 
with which his devout imagination invested the 
theme. “The Garden of Cyrus” is like an an- 


The mention of one will suffice; ‘* On the Fishes 
eaten by our Saviour and his disciples, after his 
resurrection from the dead.” His alleged belief 
in witchcraft has been derided, but this is evidently 
one of those subjects upon which he indulges his 
fancy rather than his reason, and to which he al- 
ludes in the preface to his most famous work : 
“There are many things delivered rhetorically, 
many expressions therein merely tropical, as they 
best illustrate my meaning and therefore to be 
taken in a soft and flexible sense, and not to be 
called unto the rigid test of reason.” 

The “ Letter to a Friend” is a noble offering of 
personal sympathy and an eloquent illustration of 
religious philosophy. But the work that has the ad- 
vantage of voluntary, in distinction to professional, 
authorship, and that emanated most directly from 
his consciousness, is the private compendium of in- 
dividual faith, which became renowned soon after 
being published under the title of Religio Medici; 
it is the most true and elaborate reflection of him- 
self; and we therefore adopt it as the basis of our 
remarks upon his character of philosopher—his na- 
tive claim to which it amply sustains. 

There is an order of minds that cannot take life 
in a jovial or compromising spirit; “nobler ever 
than their mood,” some faith, hope or principle is 
needful to preserve their equanimity. ‘They must 
see things as they are, pluck out the heart of each 
mystery, come face to face with truth though it be 
sad, condemnatory or hopeless. Poets escape out- 
ward evil through their imaginations, philosophers 
by their reason. The one arrays reality in the 
hues of fancy, the other analyses it in the crucible 
of thought, and through combination or inference 
attains comfort. Perhaps the most characteristic 
resource of the latter is a settled conviction that 
benign, universal and inevitable laws obtain not only 
in nature, bat in the vicissitudes of human life and 
the issues of human destiny. As the astronomer 
serenely confides in the starry evolutions and the 
mariner in the needle’s inclination, the philosopher 
trusts to the wise and kindly results both of events 
and action. He is comparatively patient at suc- 
cessful charlatanism because his “ faith is large in 
time and that which shapes it to some perfect end.” 
He observes society not for its apparent and im- 
mediate, but for its actual and ultimate tendencies. 
His calm eye pierces to the inward fact undimmed 
by the atmosphere of circumstances. He is a nat- 
ural eclectic, drawing from each system, character 
and party its truly desirable element and uniting 
them into a harmonious whole. In haman inter- 
course he feels assured that genuine affinity, in 
point of fact, regulates society ; in external occur- 
rences he looks beyond the seeming fortune to the 
relation it bears to individual character; and for 
higher truth, strives by integrity and humble pa- 





tique horticultural poem; and the very titles of the 
tracts and letters, breathe of eccentric genius. 


Vor. XIV—23 


tience to keep ever in a recipient state. 
“There is no liberty,” says our author, “for causes 
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sive coterie, ean wl which his sympathies or per- 
ceptions cannot wander. A certain foothold of 
conservatism is absolutely necessary even for the 


the most speculative thinker. Whatever be the 
cover the mystery of her effects, we foolishly paint! goal of thought it must have a starting point,.and 


her blind, and hoodwink the providence of the} beyond what is positive and defined in a philoso- 
Almighty. This cryptick and involved method of|pher’s data of belief, he has a faith of his own 
his providence have I ever admired, nor can I re-| rather instinctive than specific—a vague perhaps 
late the history of my life, the occurrences of my | yet actual trust in certain grand and universal prin- 
days, the escapes of dangers and the hits of chance, | ciples or ultimate results, 
with a Bezo las Manos to fortune, or a bare gra- 
mercy to my good stars.” 

The habitude of observation, the recognition of 
the world as a suggestive as well as a merely 
physical sphere; the consciousness of life as an 
experience full of significance is every where ob-| in religion, the statesman from the partizan in pol- 
vious in Browne. “The world,” he says, “ was|itics, the liberal from the prejudiced in society, and 
made to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and /|the truly philosophic from the pedantic in mind. 
contemplated by man; it is the debt of our reason| ‘The spirit of inquiry and good powers of rea- 
we owe unto God and the homage we pay for not| soning are not, however, the only essential qualifi- 
being beasts. The wisdom of God receives small | cations of the philosopher. ‘These may serve him 
honor from those vulgar heads that rudely stare|in material acquisitions, but uninspired by high 
about, and with a gross rusticity admire his works ;| emotions, unquickened by imaginative perception, 
those highly magnify him whose judicious inquiry | they cannot bear the mind beyond the limits of the 
into his acts and deliberate research into his crea-| actual. Like the dying Cleopatra, unless there be 
tures, return the duty of a devout and learned ad-| “immortal longings,” philosophy is bereft of its 
miration.” hope. Sir Thomas Browne regarded his acquired 

‘To raise so beauteous a structure as the world| knowledge as the basis not the limit of research. 
and the creatures thereof, was but his art, but their| His experiments foretold a yet more satisfactory 
sundry and divided operations with their predes-| analysis. He found in character chiefly promise, 
tined ends, are from the treasury of his wisdom.’’| in event discipline, in nature hints—all suggestive 

The philosopher’s spirit of inquiry is as com-| of more completeness and satisfaction. ‘The best 
prehensive as it is habitual, ranging from science| fact of his own consciousness was a supernal trust, 
to art, from life to nature, from books to conscious-|a sense of glorious affinity. Hence his self-res- 
ness. His pleasure is to generalize. When the! pect, his disregard of the temporary, his instinct- 
principle of a subject, the central point of a cha-| ive repose upon the bosom of nature. He was an 


racter, the absolute significance of a number of| aspirant, and therefore not only saw the footsteps 
circumstances is attained, he experiences.a pro- 


fuund satisfaction. Truth is to the intellect what 


love is to the heart—its food, object and inspira-| fesses to so “ abject a conceit of this common way 
tion; and they who thus seek and delight in her| of existence, this retaining to the sun and the ele- 
revelations are, by nature, philosophers. . The zest} ments,” that he “ cannot think this is to be a man or 
of life to them is to approximate to reality through | to live according to the dignity of hamanity.” * * * 
a wilderness of appearances, and in saying thatthey| And again: “Since | was of understanding to 
best vindicate the integrity of the mind;,we mean| know we know nothing, my reason has been more 
that to them the mind is an instrument of useful-| pliable to the will of faith. * * * Where the soul 
ness, happiness and honor—instead of a bewilder-| hath the full measure and complement of happiness; 
ing gift, an aimless interrogation, or a mere lumber-| where the boundless appetite of that spirit remains 
room of fragmentary ideas. A great characteristic | completely satisfied, that it can neither desire ad- 
of the true philosopher is independence. He is) dition nor alteration, that I think is truly heaven. 
above prejudice; and the habit of viewing every|* * * I would not entertain a base design or an 
question in its connection with absolute truth opens | action that should call me villian for the Indies; 
his mind to conviction however opposed to former) and for this only do I love and honor my own soul, 
opinion. Indeed, the ostensible creed in religion | and have, methinks two arms too few to embrace 
or school of literature, or party in politics to which! myself.” * * * He was conscious of an inlet of 
such men are attached, serve rather as vantage truth above reason, for he observes, “it is but at- 
grounds than limits—as the particular brigade in| tending a little longer and we shall enjoy that by 
which the true soldier is enrolled is a convenient! instinct and infusion which we endeavor at here by 
arrangement for eliciting his activity in the cause| labor and inquisition.” 

for which he wages battle, rather than an exclu- 





to operate in a vine wad straggling way, nor any 
effect whatsoever but hath its warrant from some 
universal or superior cause. It is we that are blind, 
not fortune; because our eye is too dim to dis- 


which does not contra- 
dict but sustains the particular formula to which 
he gives open allegiance. In truth it is this very 
union of reliance upon broad principles and general 
views with the recognition of particular dogmas 
which distinguishes the disciple from the sectarian 











of truth in his path, but sometimes caught glimpses 
of her wings through an opening cloud. He con- 





Among the merely individual characteristics of 
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Sir Thomas Browne, was his love of music, of 
which he says “there is something of divinity in 
it more than the ear discovers;” and his irrever- 
ence for antiquity merely as such. There is much 
to confirm his fanciful idea of a “ revived-self,”’ or 
re-appearance of forms of character. Are we not 
often struck with the marvellous similarity between 
intimate acquaintances and historical personages ? 
Who has not known women whose brilliant wit 
and turn for the ambitious intrigues of social life, 
recalled the ladies of the Court of Louis XIV? 
Some constitutions are decidedly oriental in their 
needs and aptitudes, though born in a northern lat- 
itude. ‘Tendencies for particular modes of life ex- 
hibit themselves under circumstances which breathe 
neither a memory or hope in the same direction. 
A single member of a family will develope traits 
wholly at variance with the manners and tone of 
feeling around. These and similar instances seem 
to point to an ancestral vein working itself oblique- 
ly forth, to an Arethusa-like reappearance of some 
quality of blood or gift of soul, that has long wan- 
dered under oblivious waters to incarnate itself at 
a time and place the most unexpected. Therefore 
well says our philosopher, “ Every man is not him- 
self; there have been many Diogenes, and as many 
Timons, though but few of that name; men are 
lived over again.” 

It is remarkable that the men whose relish for 
books is the most keen—who read sympathetically, 
not merely to store the memory and weave ties of 
familiar and endearing association with beloved au- 
thors—should invariably repudiate the idea of an 
extensive library. One can name the volumes es- 


° . | 
sential to the comfort of such men as Hazlitt and 


Shelley. Thinkers do not require books for the 
information they convey so much as mental stimu- 
lants and faithful companions. ‘They can generate 
ideas for themselves and take up a volume as they 
turn to a friend, for the refreshment of sympathy 
or attrition of mind. Sir Thomas Browne fully 
shared in this love of the cream of literature, and 





ern literature. We do not, however, so fully re- 
alize the identity whenever evolved, of all true 
principles, and the innate resemblance of all phi- 
losophic observers of life and nature. It has 
been well said that the Sermon on the Mount 
was an announcement, not a creation of truth. 
The pure in heart did not become blessed on ac- 
count of the Saviour’s benediction. It was and 
is a great moral fact that they are so. Har- 
vey’s theory of the circulation of the blood is 
spoken of as a discovery ; but the law, though un- 
recognized, existed from the moment that a pulse 
quivered in the wrist of Adam. We have spoken 
of Sir Thomas Browne as a type of the genuine 
philosopher; and adapting the ingenious transcript 
of his mind, written for private satisfaction at the 
age of thirty, first surreptitiously published in 1642* 
to us as his creed, confession or theory of life, it 
is curious to note how many ideas which, within a 
few years, have become prominently embodied as 
original—were noted by him as familiar and per- 
sonal conceptions. The most cherished of the 
Swedenborgian doctrines brought comfort to his 
soul. We find a hint of the law of corresponden- 
cies in this passage: “ The seven schools shall 
never Jaugh me out of the philosophy of Hermes, 
that this visible world is but a picture of the in- 
visible, wherein as in a portrait, things are not truly 
but in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit 
some more real substance in that invisible fabric.” 
And that he recognised somewhat the new church 
view of the spiritual world, is evident from such 
observations as these: “I hold that the devil doth 
really possess some men, the spirit of melancholy 
others, the spirit of delusion others; that as the 
devil is concealed and denied by some, so God and 
good angels are pretended by others, whereof the 
late detection of the maid of Germany hath left 
a pregnant example. * * * I do. think that 
many mysteries ascribed to our own inventions 
have been the courteous revelations of spirits, for 
those noble essences in heaven bear a friendly re- 


was impatient at the multiplication of books, ‘ Of) gard to their fellow-natures on earth.” * * * 


those three great inventions in Germany, there are 
two which are not without their incommodities, and 
*tis disputable whether they exceed not their use 
and commodities. "Tis not a melancholy utinam 
of mine own, but the desires of better heads, that 


“ Therefore, for spirits, I am so far from denying 
their existence, that I could easily believe that not 
only whole countries, but particular persons have 
‘their tutelary and guardian angels.” His idea of 


‘the nature of these beings is equally significant, 





there were a general synod; not to unite the in-|“I believe they have an extemporary knowledge, 
compatible difference of religion, but for the bene-| and upon the first motion of their reason do what 
fit of learning ; to reduce it as it lay at first in a| we cannot without study and deliberation ; that they 
few and solid authors, and to condemn to the fire | know things by their forms, and define by special 
those swarms and millions of rhapsodies begotten | difference what we describe by accidents and prop- 
only to distract and abuse the weaker judgments of |erties; and therefore probabilities to us may be 
scholars and to maintain the trade and mystery of | demonstrations to them.” 
typographers.” Lavater and Spurzheim have identified their 
Montaigne compares authorship with the act | pacman with a theory of expression or natural 
pouring water from one vessel into another; and | language. A speculative germ of this science was 
the reproduction of old materials in new forms is|obviously in the brain of Sir Thomas Browne. 
illustrated by all the brilliant achievement of mod- * The Religio Medici. 
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“ The finger of God,” he says, “hath left an in- 
scription on all his works, not graphical or com- 
posed of letters, but of their several forms, con- 
stitutions, parts and operations, which aptly joined 
together do make one word that doth express their 
natures. And truly I have observed that those 
professed eleemosynaries, though in a crowd or 
multitude, do yet direct and place their petitions on 
a few and selected persons ; there is surely a physi- 
ognomy which those experienced and master men- 
dicants observe, whereby they instantly discover a 
merciful aspect; for there are mystically in our 
faces certain characters which carry in them the 
motto of our souls.” One of the most popular 
books of the day is ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” and 
one of the most effective of its chapters is that de- 
voted to compensation. In the Religio Medici we 
have an eloquent suggestion in the identical vein. 
“Tis, I confess, the common fate of men of sin- 
gular gifts of mind, io be destitute of those of for- 
tune which doth not in any way deject the spirit 
of wiser judgements, who thoroughly understand 
the justice of this proceeding, and being enriched 
with higher donatives cast a more careless eye on 
those vulgar parts of felicity. °Tis not partiality 
but equity in God who deals with us but as our 
natural parents; those that are able of body and 
mind he leaves to their deserts, to those of weaker 
merits he imparts a larger portion, and pieces out 
the defect of one by the access of another.” Self- 
reliance has been the favorite doctrine of recent 
writers. Carlyle, Channing, Emerson and others 
urge it on every occasion with ingenuity and elo- 
quence. Sir Thomas Browne is not a less deter- 
mined, though more concise advocate. “We carry,” 
he declares, “ with us the wonders we seek ; there is 
all Africa and her prodigies in us; we are that bold 
and adventurous piece of nature, which he that 
studies wisely Jearns in a compendium what others 
labor at in a divided piece and endless volume.” 
The cardinal points of faith to every sensitive 
thinker are, that life is only realized through a com- 
plete exercise of mind and heart, and that there is 
an enduring and progressive principle in the soul 
which makes this just activity infinitely desirable. 
This has been finely uttered by the author of the 
Religio Medici. ‘There is surely a piece of di- 
vinity in us, something that was before the ele- 
ments and owes no homage unto the sun. Every 
man truly lives so long as he acts his nature, or 
some way makes good the faculties of himself.” 
Long ago the Mantuan poet wrote “ Felix qui 
potuit reram cognoscere causas”—a phrase which 
lingers in the memory of every reader who has a; 
large organ of causality, although the rest of his 
knowledge of Latin has evaporated. And why is 
he happy who knows the causes of things? Be- 
canse the selfish instincts attribute a personal and 
direct motive to conduct which is regulated by feel- 





the end often justifies the means ; and the breadth 
and sincerity of a purpose may suggest temporary 
expedients, which viewed by themselves, are wholly 
unsatisfactory. ‘* Circumstances alter cases,” is 
an old proverb. The philosopher differs from the 
vulgar in the extent as well as the acuteness of 
his vision. “I have,” says Sir Thomas, “ one 
common and authentick philosophy‘I learned in the 
schools, whereby I discourse and satisfy the rea- 
son of other men; another more reserved, and 
drawn from experience, whereby I content mine 
own.” The most objectionable of modern tyran- 
nies is that of the press. In the United States, 
boasting the greatest political freedom at present 
enjoyed. a man who can purchase a few types may 
assail effectually the reputation of his neighbor, 
who, were he to utter the same scandal, would be 
amenable socially to the laws of honor; and juris- 
prudence has provided no sufficient remedy for 
libel. In the preface to the very treatise we are 
now considering, it is said :—‘* Had not almost 
every man suffered by the press, or were not the 
tyranny therefore become universal, I had not 
wanted reason for complaint ; but in times wherein 
I have lived to behold the highest perversion of 
that excellent invention, complaints may seem ri- 
diculous in private persons, and men of my con- 
dition may be as incapable of affronts as hopeless 
of their reparations.” The idea of progress. has 
become so general and intense, that it has degenera- 
ted into cant. How manfully it is recognized in 
our author’s introduction of his work! “It” (the 
Religio) “‘ was sat down many years past, and was 
the sense of my conceptions at that time, not an 
immutable law unto my advancing judgement at 
all times ; and therefore there might be many things 
plausible unto my past apprehension which are not 
agreeable unto my present self.” 

An axiom of late metaphysicians is the suffi- 
ciency of the mind and conscience independent of 
outward well-being; and “to repose on our own 
consciousness is defined by not a few as the test of 
harmonious development.” Sir Thomas Browne 
yielded the “ private station,” not from any restless 
love of fame, but through the presence of external 
inducements. Had not the duty I owe unto the 
importunity of friends, and the allegiance I must 
ever acknowledge unto truth, prevailed with me, 
the inactivity of my disposition might have made 
these sufferings continual; and time, that brings 
other things to light, should have satisfied me in 
the remedy of its oblivion.” é 

In his personal history, there is little either ad- 
venturous or peculiar. He was born in London, 
in St. Michael’s Parish, Cheapside, October 19th, 
1605 ; and educated at Winchester School and Ox- 
ford. In his youth he travelled extensively and 
the reminiscences of this period, which incidentally 
appear in his treatises, evince the constant exer- 





ings of far more intense and extensive scupe; because 


cise of liberal curiosity in regard to the arts and 
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manners of different localities. * He remained for 
the longest intervals, at Montpelier and Padua— 
the two most celebrated schools of medicine then 
existing in Europe. He took a degree at Leyden ; 
and finally settled at Norwich, where he died at 
the age of seventy-six. 

Of minor facts-relating to his career, there is 
the usual paucity: which attends the life of a scholar. 
He was knighted! by Charles II., and during the 
political commotions of the age, lived apart, occu- 
pied with his books, experiments and domestic en- 
joyments. - It is interesting to know that he was 
visited by Evelyn. Of his family, little has been re- 
corded. One of his sons distinguished himself as 
a brave sailor in the navy; and another became 
celebrated as a physician and is mentioned as in 
attendance on the death-bed of Rochester. Of the 
daughter’s character, we may form an idea by a 
single trait which is preserved of her,—that “ she 
loved to be alone”—a disposition indicative of the 
philosophical temperament of her father,- whose 
memory she appears to have deeply venerated. 

It is said that the wits of the day made them- 
selves quite merry on the occasion of our philoso- 
pher’s: marriage, deeming the event altogether in- 
consistent with his avowed preference of celibacy 
and his wish.that.mankind might “ procreate like 
trees.” « Their.view of the subject was exceeding- 
ly narrow. «. Sir Thomas Browne acted, as well as 
wrote; upon honest conviction. He never professed 
what he did not believe ; and was above the vani- 
ty of claiming any sentiment, however beautiful, 
or following any custom, however approved, the 
sanction of which he had never experienced. When 
the Religio Medici was written, his innate love had 
not béen called forth*because tre did not encounter 
its appropriate object. He was singularly trae to 
himself, and never forced or perverted nature, but 
listened reverently for her spontaneous oracles; 
when these revealed to him what Croly finely calls 
‘passion made essential,” he obeyed its impulse. 
That it was on the principle of genuine sympathy, 
that*he entered upon this relation, is evident from 
the testimony of Whitefoot, who says: “In 1641, 
he married a Jady of such symmetrical proportions 
to her worthy husband, that they seemed to come 
together by a kind of natural magnetism.” 

There is a cynical tone in Dr. Johnson’s life of 
Sir Thomas Browne, and its injustice is only coun- 
tenanced by the adverse spirit manifested in the 
extracts from Whitefoot—his intimate friend, whose 
cordial encomiums are obviously as truthful as they 
are affectionate. The philosopher’s character, as 
thus delineated, seems to accord perfectly with 
the kindliness and serene wisdom of his writing. 
Among other characteristics which they suggest, 
and which his biographer confirms, are such a tho- 
rough modesty that he never lost “ an habitual 
blush,” simplicity of dress, household and social 
liberality, parsimony only of his time; and a pa- 








tience ‘‘ founded upon a Christian philosophy and 


sound faith in God.” 

An unreasonable draft is often made upon the 
conversational powers of men of reflection. Their 
acquaintances are impatient at their silence. They 
are expected at all times to be entertaining ; and to 
hold themselves in readiness to be called out for 
the diversion of the company—-as Chinese jugglers 
go through their antics. Lighter minds do not seem 
to realize that occasional silence is to such menas 
necessary as sleep; and that the reason they talk 
well at all, is because a certain amount of thinking 
precedes their utterance. Sir Thomas Browne 
seems to have regulated his intercourse upon ra- 
tional principles. ‘* He was excellent company,” 
we are told, ‘‘ with more light than heat in the 
temper of his brain; sometimes difficult to be en- 
gaged. in discourse, but always singular therein, 
never trite or vulgar.” Strong passions form an 
essential part of a vigorous character; and we 
question the system which deems virtue to consist 
in their utter denial. The constitution of man in- 
dicates their wise regulation—not their entire sub- 
version as the desirable process. ‘This we sup- 
pose to be the kind of self-control ascribed to 
our philosopher. ‘ He had no despotical power 
over his affections and passions, but as large a po- 
litical ‘power over them as any stoic.” 

There is an economy of animal spirits whereby 
the buoyancy of the feelings may be indefinitely 
prolonged. The thoughtless usually suffer despon- 
dency ‘from the reaction instead of the absence of 
natural gaiety. The reflective, on the contrary, 
know’ how to prize the prolonged ripple of the 
stream above the temporary gush of the fountain; 
and we are not, therefore, surprised at the decla- 
ration of a contemporary, that the mood of Sir 
Thomas was “cheerful rather than merry.” 

The style of Sir Thomas Browne may be thought 
to lack grace by those whose taste has been exclu- 
sively formed upon the more polished models of a 
later day. ‘There is, however, arare charm in its 
grave and sincere flow. We feel that a manly 
soul expresses itself by the very vigor of the phra- 
ses. It is an honest style, unmarred by daintiness 
or affectation. Some words are obsolete, some 
paragraphs introverted ; but a majestic simplicity 
like that of Milton, quaint and fanciful compari- 
sons, such as besprinkle the homilies of Jeremy 
Taylor, and a dignified and conscious rectitude of 
tone—the robust manliness of the age of Eliza- 
beth—give energy and attractiveness to almost 
every page. One of his editors aptly calls him 
‘“‘a stately Montaigne.” A selection of aphorisms 
would best illustrate Sir Thomas Browne’s style. 

For philosophical writing we can imagine no 
more appropriate diction. Take, for instance, a 
few of his striking illustrations of the insufficiency 
of knowledge—how clear, ingenious, yet effective 





is the language: “ For my own part beside the 
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jargon and patois of several provinces, I understand 
no less than six languages ; yet! protest I have no 
higher conceit of myself than had our fathers de- 
fore the construction of Babel, when there was but 
one language in the world, and none to boast him- 
self either linguist or critic. I have not only seen 
several countries, beheld the nature of their climes, 
the chiography of their provinces, topography of 
their cities, but understood their several laws, cus- 
toms and policies; yet cannot all this persuade 
the dulness of my spirit unto such an opinion of 
myself, as I behold in nimbler and conceited heads 
that never looked a degree beyond their nests. 
know the names, and somewhat more, of all the 
constellations of my horizon; yet I have seen a 
prating mariner that could only name the pointers 
and the north star, out-talk me, and conceit himself 
a whole sphere above me. 1 know most of the plants 
of my country and of those about me; yet me- 
thinks I do not know so many as when I did but 
know a hundred, and had scarcely ever simpled fur- 
ther than Cheapside.” 

In more rhetorical passages, there is a like ab- 
sence of all the tricks of fine writing, and a dignified 
ease that rises to eloquence as it were unawares. 
What can be more devout in feeling or earnest in 
profession than the following, “ I am sure there isa 
common spirit that plays within us, yet makes no 
part of us; and that is the Spirit of God, the fire 
and scintillation of that noble and mighty essence, 
which is the life and radical heat of spirits, and 
those essences that know not the virtue of the sun; 
a fire quite contrary to the fire of hell. This is that 
gentle heat that brooded on the waters, and in six 
days hatched the world; this is that irradiation 
that dispells the mists of hell, the clouds of hor- 
ror, fear, sorrow, despair; and preserves the region 
of the mind in serenity; whosoever feels not the 
warm gale and gentle ventilation of this spirit 


(though I feel his pulse,) I dare not say lives ; for | 


truly without this, to me there is no heat under the 


I } 


centration which, while it did not check benevo- 
lence, kept back ever the most precious of gifts—— 
himself. And with all Schiller’s own generosity— 
a disturbing element so marred the serenity of his 
consciousness, that he welcomed death, because as 
it approached he felt *‘ calmer and calmer.” The 
practical insight of Macaulay recognized the inevi- 
table contingency, to which we allude, when he 
passes from the men of action to the poets—de- 
claring of the latter, as Dr. Johnson did of the 
whole human race, that they are never wholly sane. 
An overplus of the imaginative faculty leads to 
an erroneous estimate of actual things; keen sen- 
sibilities barb the arrows of life; and habits of 
constant reflection give a morbid hue to the most 
ordinary experience ; and yet one or the other of 
those characteristics belongs by nature to the class 
we designate as men of genius. So generally ad- 
mitted is this fact that we instinctively separate 
the products of such minds from the individuals ; 
we enjoy their works, but deem the authors but 
partially reliable. It is as if what is really true 
and healthy in them instead of appearing in life— 
as is the law of human nature in general—embod- 
ied itself in a form of art--leaving the man some- 
what deficient, perplexed or weakened in his rela- 
| tions to the actual——as the pearl is bred at the ex- 
pense of vitality and the flame of combustion. Per- 
haps the tender reverence in which noble souls hold 
| this species of men, springs in a measure from pity, 
as chivalry towards women is occasioned by a sense 
of their weakness as well as admiration of their 
‘charms. Doubtless works of absolute genius are 
a greatest evidences of the power and enduring 
destiny of the human mind; but in their very na- 
| ture—they spring from the excess of a special devel- 
opment—from overflowing sensibility—profound 
‘reflection or exuberant fancy. ‘The true felicity of 
intellectual life—the mind that is a kingdom in the 








| Sense of the brave old English poet—in a word 
|sufficient by its integrity and genial resources— 


tropic, nor any light, though I dwelt in the body of is not so well illustrated by men of remarkable 


the sun.” 

There is a class of independent thinkers who 
vindicate the integrity of the human mind. Ge- 
nius works mysteriously ; her children often seem 
unconscious agents rather than voluntary creators. 
There is a feverish unrest, a spasmodic vitality in 
their mental being, which leads the calm observer 
of life to consider their destiny quite undesirable. 
A deep melancholy broods over their highest tri- 
umphs; their course though glorious is erratic, 
and a sense of misplaced feeling, incomplete hu- 
manity—of a peculiarity which isolates while it 
distinguishes--a gift that dooms at the same time 
that it enriches—-assures us that even great en- 
dowments have their attendant shadows. Schil- 
ler with all his admiration of Goethe was repelled 
by his systematic egotism. He could not love him 
as he wished, because of that determined self-con- 


| genius, as by those of more balanced powers and 
|catholic tastes, who observe as much as they re- 
| flect, and are capable of finding mental pabulum in 
| the ordinary course of life and the regular transi- 
tions of nature.. The freedom and insight of the 
true philosopher induces nobility of soul ; and this is 
beautifully manifest in the character of Sir Thomas 
Browne. His charity is all embracing and a sense 
of the natural dignity of man endeared to his heart 
the lowliest of the race. Self, through the breadth 
| of his calm wisdom, “ passed in music out of sight.” 
'Charles Lamb said of books, that Shaftesbury was 
not too fine for him nor Tom Jones toolow. Thus 
Sir Thomas regarded men, discerning ever a re- 
deeming feature or ground of interest. He could 
scarce retain his prayers for a friend at the ringing 
of a bell; and declares himself of a “ constitution 
so general, that it consorts and sympathizes with 
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all things.” It would be difficult to find in the 
whole range of English literature a more humane 
and generous utterance than that contained in the 
opening of the second part of the Religio Medici. 
It is a quaint elaboration of the maxim of Terence, 
and a prosaic expression of Burns’, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that.”” How noble his sentiments in re- | 
gard to mental acquirements and in what pitiful | 
contrasts appears the miser-like economy of ideas| 
which narrows the converse of modern authors ! 
“T intend no monopoly, but a community in learn- 
ing; I study not fur my own sake only, but for 
theirs who study not for themselves. I envy no 
man who knows more than myself, but pity them 
that know less. I instruct no man as an exercise 
of my knowledge, or with an intent rather to keep 
alive in mine own head than beget and propagate 
it in his; and in the midst of all my endeavors 
there is but one thought that dejects me, that my 
acquired parts must perish with myself, nor can be 
legacied among my honored friends.” ‘These noble 
sympathies which distinguish the genuine philo- 
sophic character, are not at all incompatible with 
discrimination of taste and individuality of feeling. 
Perhaps they throw the mind more directly back 
upon primal resources and detach conscious iden- 
tity from outward relations more thoroughly than 
sympathies apparently less diffuse. This “general 
and indifferent temper” in Browne, was allied to 
marked peculiarities both of disposition and opin- 
ion. He was no radical believer in human equali- 
ty as the phrase is generally regarded. He had 
gone too near the heart of nature not to have faith 
in what he terms “ a nobility without heraldry ;”’ 
and, like all thoughtful observers, was sceptical as 
to the miracles attributed to education and circum- 
stances in their influence on character. What de- 
serves that name he thought inborn, original and 
prevailing ; and hence deemed it a “ happiness to 
grow up from! the seeds of nature, rather than the 
inoculation and enforced graff of education.” 

Sir Thomas Browne knew how to reconcile fidel- 
ity in detail to excursiveness. Opinion plumed 
instead of clipping the wings of his thought. He 
felt that in all the facts of humanity there was a 
germ at least of truth which sanctioned to his eye 
even her incongruous aspects and superstitious er- 
rors. He begins his confession of faith by an- 
nouncing himself a christian, but adds that pity 
rather than hate fills his heart towards Turks, In- 
fidels and Jews—“ rather contenting myself to en- 
joy that happy style than maligning those who re- 
fuse so glorious a title.” In accordance with this 
spirit he thought “a resolved conscience could 
adore her creator anywhere ;” that “ it is the meth- 
od of charity to suffer without reaction,” and that 
“ there is yet, after all the decrees of councils and 
the niceties of the schools, many things untoucht, 
unimagined, wherein the liberty of an honest rea- 
son may play and expatiate with security.” 





































The pursuit of truth, not the attainment of an 
ideal, the knowledge of the actual rather than the 
enjoyment of the illusive is the aim of such minds. 
The ruling passion is liberal curiosity. They 
question the facts of each day not to force them 
into the support of a cherished theory or to ex- 
aggerate and embellish them by the light of their 
own imagination, but simply to assay them in the 
balance of truth, to glean from them whatever 
genuine import they afford, or arrange them among 
unexplained problems for future combination and 
inference. The mental position ordained by this 
very constitution is that of inquiry. The truth at- 
tained is only one of a series of progressive con- 
victions which, like the different elevations of a 
mountain-range, open new and successive vistas. 
The philosopher does not climb the heights of 
knowledge to collect rare pebbles to arrange into 
brilliant pictures for immediate effect, as Sheridan 
gathered fragments of wit for his comedies and 
figures for his rhetoric ; nor to pick wild flowers for 
elegiac garlands, such as Gray wove to cast on the 
sepulchre, but to reach amore braving atmosphere, 
behold more vast prospects, and draw nearer to the 
stars ! 





THE OLD IRON POKER. 


BY SIDNEY DYER, 


The heart has some heirloom enshrined in its core, 
Which oft to contemplate it turns from the throng, 
And as each loved feature is viewed o'er and o’er, 
It swells into rapture and breaks into song ; 
And thus pleasing mem’ry now leads me to stray 
*Mid the scenes dearly loved in my youth’s sunny prime, 
And as each treasured object I pause to survey, 
The heart feels a union unsevered by time: 
But of all youth’s mementos | still most admire 
The old iron poker which stands by the fire! 


This alone of the relics of time long ago, 

Has grown old without change in its form or its place, 
While others have taught me this lesson to know, 

That time changes all in its swift onward pace: 
The cottage is gone which my infancy knew, 

The grove has been felled by the woodman’s strong arms, 
My friends are al] sleeping beneath the old yew, 

And the home of my childhood is stript of its charms, 
But thou still appearest as when my grandsire 
First placed thee, old poker, to stand by the fire! 


Ah! thou art the same as in youth’s early hour 
1 saw thee installed in thy corner of stone, 

And learned my first lesson from thy glowing power, 
That all was not golden though brightly it shone! 

O! others may sing of their friends, wealth and lovers, 
And breathe forth their praises in soul-stirring song, 

And upward may soar where the wild eagle hovers 
Their notes as the waves of the ocean prolong— 

But I will still sing, while a thought can inspire, 





Of the old iron poker which stands by the fire! 
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BETTIE, SALLIE AND MOLLIE. 
(To the Messenger.) 


Mr. Messenger, 


Have you noticed the way our girls have lately 
got, of altering such good old names as Betty 
and Sally, to Betéie and Sallie? First it began 
with Bettie—it was Bettie this, and Bettie that, 
everywhere. Said my husband to me, they’ll soon 
be writing Sallie, and I should not be surprised if 
they came at last to Mollie. Weall laughed at the 
notion of ‘ Mollie,” and thought affectation never 
would go ¢hat far. But it was not a month before 
our newspaper published that Mr. David Dickson 
was married to Miss Sallie Dobbs. And in a lit- 
tle while after, comes out a notice of Mr. John 
Smith’s marriage to Miss Mollie Muggins. Then 
it was Sallie, and Mollie, and Bettie, every thing. 
Let any Mary, or Elizabeth, go to a boarding- 
school, and about the third or fourth letter written 
home would be signed Mollie So-and-so, or Bettie 
Such-a-one. 

My daughter Dolly had two or three correspon- 
dents at Mrs. Knowall’s great school, (Skimsurface 
Academy;) one was Pattie Bunch, another was 
Sallie Grigg, and athird was Bettie Johnson. All 
their lives, at home, they had been Martha, Sarah 
and Betsey. Their letters were full of other 
names, disguised like their own. Presently they 
began to direct to “* Miss Dollie Dumpling.” As 
soon as I and my old man saw that, we told her 
that if we ever caught her signing her name so, or 
if she did not write back to her friends and make 
them quit such foolery about her, she should not 
write to them, or take their letters out of the post- 
office ; and that she should be called either Doro- 
thy or Doll, and sign her name so too. The girl 
had shewn some fondness for the new-fangled folly. 
Not long before I had found our black maid, Sukey, 
carrying a note directed in my daughter’s hand, to 
** Miss Beckie Jones”—by Sukie.” 

Sometime ago, an opposite affectation was all 
the rage. Then, it was, to make names as fine as 
possible. Nothing would do but some name end- 
ing in ina—Angelina, Seraphina, Celestina, and so 
on; which they called Angeleena, Serapheena, 
and Celesteena. Then our Dolly caught the pre- 
vailing fever, and was always writing her own 
name Dorothea, and getting her acquaintance to 
do the like. We puta stop to this, also, by threat- 
ening to let her be called nothing but plain Doll, 
unless she would be content with Dolly, or Dor- 
othy. 


I am told, sir, that the girls got the present non- 
sense from Scotch books, in which old English 
names that end in y are tortured into ending with 
te. I like some of those books as much as any 
body. Dolly and son Sam have read me a good 





deal from a Mr. Burns and a Mr. Scott, that pleas- 
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ed me mightily. But there is no greater enemy to 
all affectation than that same Mr. Scott: if he ever 
writes another novel, I shan’t be surprised at his 
ridiculing American girls, in it, for giving each 
other Scotch names. Why, sir, one of them has 
even called my son Sam, Sammie. 

Your friend, 





Dorotuy DuMmp.Line. 


P. S. If you print this, please put the spelling 
and stops right. 





GREEK ODES—AGAIN. 


In relation to some passages in the article on 
Greek Odes, in our December No., we have re- 
ceived the following note: 


(To the Editor of the Messenger.) 


“ Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1847. 
* Dear Sir, 

** Never having had the advantages of a class- 
ical education, I always endeavor to pick up what 
information I can respecting ancient authors from 
translations and reviews. In this I have been fre- 
quently aided by your most excellent publication. 
You will, therefore, 1 am sure, excuse the liberty 
which I now take with you in regard to an article 
which appeared in your last number. You there- 
in state that Sir William Jones’ fine ode, beginning 
‘What Constitutes a State?’ is imitated from 
‘ Aleman,’ and that the Hymn, in honor of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, is the production of ‘ Cal- 
limachus.’ Now, in looking into the volume ef 
the ancient poets of Greece and Rome, lately pub- 
lished in this city, I see those poems ascribed, the 
first to ‘ Alcgus,”’ and the latter to ‘ Callistratus.” 
As I have no means myself of determining which 
of the above statements is the correct one, and as 
the authorities on both sides are thought by many 
persons to be nearly equal, will you have the kind- 
ness to afford me, (as well as some others of your 
readers here,) further information and evidence on 
the subject ? 

Trusting that you will pardon this trouble, 

I am, Dear Sir, with greatest respect, 
Yours, 
A Constant Reaper. 


In answer to our gentlemanly questioner, whose 
modesty and deference, we suspect, veil much 
more learning than he claims credit for,—we have 
to say, 

1. * That our only authority for ascribing the ori- 
ginal of Sir William Jones’ ode to Alcman, is its 
being quoted as Aleman’s in one among a volume 
of letters, written from London, by William Austin, 
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of Boston, in 1801-3, and now in our possession : 
and 
2. That our attributing the Hymn in honor of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton to Callimachus, was a 
mere lapse of pen and memory, without any spe- 
cial excuse. That we did once deem Callistratus 
the right author, is proved by ashort article of our 
writing, in Vol. 2, No. 1, of the Messenger, p. 38; 
where, in a preface to our former translation of the 
same ode, (differing slightly from the recent one,) 
we said,—* The learned are not agreed as to the 
author of this noble specimen of classic minstrelsy ; 
though by most it is ascribed to Callistratus. Some 
have set it down to Alceus; misled, perhaps, by 
- the tyrant-hating spirit it breathes,—so fully in 
unison with the deep, trumpet tones of his ‘ golden 
lyre.’ Unhappily for the paternity of this ode he 
died eighty years before the event it celebrates.” 
We do not doubt that Callistratus is the true au- 
thor: and we thank our courteous correspondent 
for correcting our error. M. 





THREE HOOTS OF THE HORNED OWL. 


The superstition upon which the annexed poem is found- 
ed, is almost universal. 


HOOT FIRST. 


‘‘ Ho! bird of the strong and rapid wing, 
Whither away so fast ? 

While the groaning pine trees creak and swing 
And the sail flaps on the mast? 

For the night is mirk on land and sea, 
And the storm-fiend’s breath is strong !” 

Still steadily onward struggleth he, 
Croaking his mournful song. 

*Tis the Hornéd Owl, that bird of dread, 
Grim messenger of woe— 

That scents from afar the destin’d dead 
And heralds the Carrion Crow :— 

A strange and ominous weird he owns, 
From the light he cowers away, 

And where arise his boding tones 
The sick heart strives to pray. 

In his glassy eye, there shines a gleam 
Of unholy mystic light, 

Unearthly, and wild, as a sick-man’s dream 
In his fever-troubled night. 

Of all the feathered things that cleave 
With winnowing wings the air, 

Tis his alone the soul to grieve 
With boding doubts and fear. 

From barren heath and darkling town 
Now rapidly hurries he, 

“Till he folds his wings and settles down 
On the blasted old Oak Tree. 

Beneath that tree in days of old, 
When its boughs were fresh and green, 

Full many a Lover’s tale was told 

Under its leafy screen. 





But many a year hath hurried by, 
Since spectral, grim, and bare, 
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He hath stretched his wither’d arms on high 
To greet the summer air. 
Meet resting place for the bird of doom, 
Whose sad and eyrie cry 
Tells of the shroud, and the cold damp tomb, 
Where corpses festering lie. 
But look! from yon casement gleams a light, 
Bright as the Evening star, 
That gem in the coronet of Night 
Lone shining from afar,— 
It shines from a peaceful happy home, 
Remote from the angry strife, 
That dogs the footsteps of those who roam 
’Mid the paths of crowded life ; 
And if the snowy wing of Peace, 
In this dim and troubled sphere, 
Could its rapid flight one moment cease, 
It well might linger here, 
For the light pours down, from a lamp above, 
On a crone of aspect wild, 
And a mother, gazing with looks of love 
On a sleeping Infant child :— 
With that placid smile in its cherub face, 
A babe’s can only wear, 
The wee hands with unconscious grace 
Folded as if in prayer. 
Long gazed the mother with straining eye 
On ber slumbering infant child, 
While her bosom heaved with a stifled sigh— 
But her face with fear grew wild, 
With listening ear, and bristling hair, 
And blood iu her veins that froze,— 
Like a voice of doom, through that silent room 
An ominous sound uprose,— 
A blended ery of wrath and woe, 
With anguish keen and fell, 
Like the wail of a soul in the pit below, 
Condemned to the nethermost hell. 
It rises above the tempest’s wail, 
It rings on the midnight air, 
While cold as a statue, fixed and pale, 
Stands that mute mother there! 
Upstarts with a shriek the aged crone, 
And wrings her shrivell’d hands, 
While her tears fall fast with wailing moan, 
Like rain upon the sands. 
“Alas! alas for my darling child! 
Alas for its mother dear! 
Well do I know that warning wild, 
So full of wrath and fear. 
*Tis the messenger-bird of the Nameless One 
The grisly Hornéd Owl, 
The lonely and the tameless one, 
So gaunt, and grim, and foul; 
And where’er comes he, oh, daughter dear? 
The shadow of coming woe, 
Follows his footprints fast and near ;— 
God grant it be not so!” 
From her trance of terrors the mother breaks ; 
And clasps unto her breast 
The screaming Infant as it wakes, 
And soothes it into rest, 
Then, sinking on her trembling knees, 
With reverential air, 
Pours forth in broken words like these, 
A mother’s heartfelt prayer. 
‘A spell there is, ’gainst all evil things, 
Lent by the power above, 
That shall guard my child as with Angel’s wings, 
The spell of a Mother’s Love! 
Yet if this warning comes from thee 
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Oh Lord—thy will be done, 

Yet be the summons sent to me 
Not to my guiltless son.’ 

A clang of wings on the silence broke, 
And away flew the Evil Bird, 

As though he knew, from his blasted oak, 
That the mother’s prayer was heard. 


HOOT SECOND. 


Long years have passed—the aged crone 
Has been gathered to her rest, 
And the Mother sits in that room alone, 
As the sun sinks in the west: 
But where is the boy of her hope and pride, 
The nursling of her care? 
He brings to his home a blooming bride 
Joyous and young and fair. 
The shades of evening slowly fall? 
Over the village green, 
And Night is dropping her sable pall 
Upon the smiling scene, 
When a troop of gay and laughing girls, 
Lead on in the bridal train 
The Bride, with moist eyes ’neath her curls, 
Like violets after rain— 
And sounds of careless joy and mirth, 
Rise in a mingled hum, 
As tripping o’er the flow’ry earth, 
The bridal party come. 
What shape is that on the old oak tree 
In the misty twilight seen ? 
A guest no Bridegroom loves to see 
On his nuptial eve I ween! 
*Tis the Hornéd Owl !—and as the foot 
Of the Bride is at the door, 
Uprises in sad and solemn hoot 
His warning voice once more. 
A sense of cold and sickening dread 
Creeps shuddering through the crowd, 
As though the voice of the sheeted dead 
Came rising from the shroud ;— 
And the glassy eyes of the evil Bird 
Gleam with a baleful light, 
As louder and louder his voice is heard 
*Mid the gloom of the gathering night. 
On the Bridegroom's face, is the pallid trace 
Of fears the soul that stir, 
As with lips apart, and beating heart, 
His gaze is fixed on her. 
Not for himself, but for his bride, 
Those spectral doubts appal, 
On her, who trembles at his side, 
That death voice seems to call :— 
For the lover’s heart must ever beat 
With restless shadowy fear, 
While death, with noiseless stealthy feet, 
Comes creeping ever near ;— 
Trampling down with ruthless tread 
The beautiful and brave. 
And twining round each living head 
The blossoms of the grave. 
But calm the aged woman stands, 
While the hideous sounds arise, 
Raising on high her wither’d hands, 
And her dim old sightless eyes. 
‘* Long years ago,” she slowly said, 
** My soul in the midnight hour, 
Shook at the sounds of that summons dread, 
But the fiend had no further power, 
For a greater than he, alone can break 





At the fountain life’s ‘ golden bow],’ 

And craven fear should never shake 
The pure and upright soul.” 

She ceased—but a soft and silvery tone 
Chimed in with her accents stern, 

As coos the dove in the forest Ione, 
By the wimpling summer burn; 

’Tis the voice of the Bride, as her blushing face 
On her husband’s breast she hides, 

And with a sweet unconscious grace 
His quailing spirit chides. 

“ At the altar’s foot this hand J gave 
In love and maiden pride, 

And fiercely though life’s storms may rave, 
Will cling unto thy side. 

A mother’s love, who can compare 
With that which I have given, 

With thee this earth an Eden were,— 
Without thee what were Heaven? 

And if her Jove in days long past, 
Preserved thine infant life. 

A better safeguard now thou hast, 
The love of a faithful wife— 

Whose love but brighter burns in wo, 
Nor ebbs with ebbing breath,— 

No woman’s heart but well doth know, 

That love can conquer death.” 





She turned her face towards the oak, 
Lit up with a lofty scorn, 

But e’er her parting words she said, 
That dismal thing had gone. 


HOOT THIRD. 


The wintry winds are sighing 
The dirge of the dying year, 

On the earth the leaves are lying 
All withered, brown and sere, 

The moon, with wan and pallid face, 
Looks down from the cloudy sky, 

On a strong man who hath run his race, 
And Jain him down to die. 

Few and thin are the silvery hairs 
On his temples bare outspread, 

And no fond female breast is near 
To pillow his aching head, 

As he tosses abrupt from aide to side 
In weariness and pain, 

And the thought of his Bride in her virgin pride, 
Comes back to his failing brain, 

Like the strains of a long forgotten tune, 
By the drifting seaman heard, 

In the quiet hush of the sultry noon, 
By the Cape of far De Verde ; 

As in the hush of the ocean’s swell, 
While the warring winds are mute, 

He lists to the Angel Israfel, 
‘‘ Whose heart-strings are a lute.” 

He ponders o’er his wasted years, 
By pride and passion tossed, 

And thinks with fresh and gushing tears 
Of the loved ones and the lost. 

But the messenger Bird of the grisly death, 
The Night Owl, where is he? 

He grimly watches the ebbing breath, 
Fiom the stump of the old oak tree. 

The baleful light of his eye gleams bright, 
And he shrieks with a dismal din, 

As he marks the strife, ‘twixt death and life, 
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For the aged man within. 

The sound has canght his dying ear, 
The third time and the last, 

And mingled shades of hope and fear 
Flit o’er his features fast. 

Feeble at first, his earnest words 
Gain force as they roll along, 

While his soul in its stubborn strength he girds, 
To answer that funeral song. 

* Avaunt, grim messenger of Death, 
Back to thy master fly, 

And tell him with this gasping breath 
His mandate I defy. 

For though, from this decaying clod, 
My spirit shall be riven, 

It pants to mount up to its God, 
Within its native Heaven. 

Though earthly love has left me long, 
Yet Hope is with me still,— 

Though Death is pitiless and strong, 
Yet Faith is stronger still— 

Upon its wings my soul shall rise 
Up to that higher sphere,— 

And those long lost to these dim eyes— 
Blest Angels greet me there.” 

Off flew the baffled bird of night— 
And whether to bliss or dole, 

As through the dark he winged his flight, 
There fled a parting soul. 


Savannah, Georgia. 





THE STUDY OF THE LAW. 


MS. LETTER OF TH: JEFFERSON. 


In the October number of our Magazine for the year 
1834, (the second number ever published,) there appeared 
a Letter on the Study of the Law, from the pen of the late 
Mr. Wirt ; a production so luminous and presenting so ex- 
cellent a view of that “ noblest of all sciences,” that, had 
its author left no other work behind him, it would itself be 
a sufficient and enduring monument of his learning. Be- 
low we present a letter on the same subject, never before 
published, written by Mr. Jefferson, for which we are in- 
debted to a valued, though too infrequent, correspondent. 
The student of Law will find it useful in shaping his stu- 
dies, and to the general reader it will be interesting as 
coming from this distinguished source. So long a time has 
elapsed, however, even since the date. when Mr. Jefferson 
furnished a copy of it to Gen. Mercer, that it cannot be 
considered as giving an extended range of scientific or le- 
gal bibliography. Since the year 1815, the labors of a host 
of writers have illustrated the Law of England. The 
works of Chitty, the treatise of Sir Edward Sugden on 
Vendors, the delightful dissertation of Mr. Stephen on 
Pleading, which we regard as the most philosophical we 
have ever read, the splendid exposition of the Law of Evi- 
dence, by Mr. Starkie, together with the contributions of 


added, since then, to the Library of the jurist. And inour 
own country, the kindred minds of the lamented Story and 
Kent, whose shades yet hover around the temple of our 
jurisprudence, have produced works, that will last as long 
as the system, which called them into being. 

With regard to the course of general reading, which Mr. 
Jefferson advises, and which may strike some students 
with surprise, it may be said that no man, who has risen 
to great eminence at the bar, has ever been a mere lawyer, 
and that while the way is toilsome and uninviting, it is 
sometimes permitted to the traveller therein to loiter even 


Cer- 
tainly there should be laid, in the mind of the student, a 


in the primrose paths of belles-lettres and poetry. 


broad basis of general infurmation inthe abstract sciences, 
or no lasting superstructure of legal acquirement can be 
built up. A man may labor for years,—indeed pursue the 
viginti annorum lucubrationes of my lord Coke—and yet, if 
he read nothing but law, his mind may be but a repertorium 
of decided cases, incapable of reflection or of any useful 
Such has not been the 
course of those, in England and America, who have most 


application of his knowledge. 


adorned the gown of the advocate and the ermine of the 
judge. Such was not the course of Blackstone, of Mans- 
field, of Sir William Jones or of Legaré. Indeed we can- 
not refer to a single name, conspicuous on the roll of legal 
merit, who was deficient in general scholarship, but wou!d 
have been more distinguished in law, had he been better 
versed in letters. The plodding teacher, who places into 
the hands of the student only such books as are authority 
in court, would have censured the late Mr. Scarlett for 
weaving a bouquet for the Annuals and Talfourd for the 
beautiful conception of Ion. 

In what we have said, however, we would not be under- 
stood as implying that success at the bar can ever be at- 
tained by any temporising course of study. We would 
not induce any young man to suppose that in adopting the 
Law as his profession, his “ yoke is to be easy or his bur- 
den light :” So far from it, we would, if possible, dissuade 
many of those (and their name is legion,) who from a mis- 
taken sense of their aptitude for the law and urged not un- 
frequently by partial and incompetent advisers, are con- 
stantly pressing forward as candidates for admission to the 
practice. It is a laborious task to prepare one’s self for the 
exigencies of the office and the rewards are at best inade- 
quate and tardy. But if the step has been decided upon, 
the student had need be diligent in his application. ‘The 
Law,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is the last result of human wis- 
dom acting upon human experience for the benefit of the 
public.” To master it, in its general principles and its 
adaptation to the ends of society, requires indeed the most 
constant and persevering toil. Having stored his mind 
with the valuable information that Mr. Wirt and Mr. Jef- 
ferson recommend, let the student determine to lead a life 
of abstinence and industry, remembering that “ industry,” 
in the expressive language of Dr. South, “for the most 
part opens the way to preferment; and it is the sweat of 
the brow that entitles it to the laurel.” 

We beg pardon for having extended these remarks, (de- 
signed merely as an introduction to Mr. Jefferson's Jeter) 





Phillips, Theobald, Amos, Collyer and others, have all been 





so far. Always a most unworthy student of the Law our- 
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selves, we have never advanced farther than the starting- 


like Alps on Alps, arise before us in forbidding perspec- 
tive. It were an offence against good taste in us, therefore, 
to presume to give advice and we conclude with asking at- 


tention to the letter we now present.—[ Ed. Mess. 


(To General Mercer.) 


MonticetLo, Aug. 30th, 1814. 

Dear Sir,--I have at length found the paper of 
which you requested a copy. It was written near 
50 years ago for the use of a young friend whose 
course of reading was confided to me ; and it form- 
ed a basis for the studies of others subsequently 
placed under my direction, but curtailed for each in 
proportion to his previous acquirements and future 
views. I shall give it to you without change, ex- 
cept as to the books recommended to be read ; later 
publications enabling me in some of the depart- 
ments of science to substitute better for the less 
perfect publications which we then possessed. 
this the modern student has great advantage. I 
proceed to the copy. 


(Th: Jefferson to Bernard Moore.) 


Before you enter on the study of the law a suffi- 
cient ground work must be laid. For this purpose an 
acquaintance with the Latin and French authors is 
absolutely necessary. ‘The former you have; the 
latter must now be acquired. Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy are so useful in the most fa- 
miliar occurrences of life and are so peculiarly en- 
gaging and delightful as would induce every per- 
son to wish an acquaintance with them. Besides 
this, the faculties of the mind, like the members 
of the body, are strengthened and improved by ex- 
ercise. Mathematical reasonings and deductions 
are therefore a fine preparation for investigating 
the abstruse speculations of the law. In these and 
the analogous branches of science the following 
elementary books are recommended : 


Mathematics. Borout, Cours de Mathematiques 
the best for a student ever published. Montri- 
olo or Bossu’s histoire des Mathematiques. 

Astronomy. Furguson and Le Mounier or de la 
Lande. 

Natural Philosophy. Joyces scientific dialogues, 
Martin's Phylosophia Britannica, Musienbrock’s 
Cours de Physique. 

This foundation being laid, yon may enter reg- 
ularly on the study of the Law, taking with it such 
of its kindred sciences as will contribute to emi- 
nence in its attainment. The principal of these 
are Physics, Ethics, religion, natural Law, Belles 
Lettres, Criticism, Rhetoric and Oratory. The 
carrying on several studies at a time is attended 
with advantage. Variety relieves the mind, as 


In| 





well as the eye palled with too long attention to a 


| Single object ; but both transitions from one object 
point of the course, where branch on branch of the science, | 


to another may be so frequent and transitory as to 

leave no impression. The mean is therefore to 

be steered and a competent space of time is to be 
allotted to each branch of study. Again a great 
inequality is observable in the vigor of the mind at 
different periods of theday. Its powers at these pe- 
riods should therefore be attended to in marshalling 
the business of the day—for these reasons I should 
recommend the following distribution of your time : 

Till 8 o’clock in the morning employ yourself in 

Physical studies, Ethics, Religion, natural and 

sectarian, and natural law, reading the following 

books : 

Agriculture—Dickson’s husbandry of the Antients. 
Full’s horse hoeing husbandry. Lord Kaim’s 
gentleman farmer. Young’s rural economy. 
Hale’s Body of Husbandry. De-Serres thea- 
tre d’ Agriculture. 

Chemistry—Lavoisier’s conversations on Chemis- 
try. 

Anatomy—John and James Bell’s anatomy. 

Zoology—Abregé du Systeme de Lenncé par Gil- 
ibert. Manuel d’ histvire naturel par Blumen- 
back. Buffon, including Montbeillard Cepede. 
Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

Botany—Barton’s elements of Botany. Turton’s 
Linneus, Persoon Synopsis plantarom. 

Ethics and Natural Religion—Locke’s Essay. 
Locke’s conduct of the mind in the search after 
truth. Stewart’s philosophy of the human mind. 
Enfield’s history of philosophy. Condorcet, pro- 
grés de l’esprit humain. Cicero de officiis. 
Tuscalana de Senectute. Somnium Scipionis. 
Seneca philosophica. Hutchinson’s Introduction 
to moral Philosophy. Lord Kaim’s Natural 
Religion. Frairté elementaire de morale et Bon- 
heur. La Sagesse de Charron. 

Religion, Sectarian—Bible, New Testament, Com- 
mentaries on them by Middleton in his works, 
and by Priestly in his corruptions of Christiani- 
ty and early opinions of Christ. Volney’s Ru- 
ins. The Sermons of Sterne. Massillon and 
Bourdaloue. 

Natural Law—Vattel Droitdes Gens. Reyneval, 
Institutions du droit de la Nature et des Gens. 
From 8 to 12 read Law. The general course 

of this reading may be formed on the following 

grounds: Lord Coke has given us the first view 
of the whole body of Jaw worthy now of being 
studied ; for so much of the admirable work of 

Bracton is now obsolete that the student should 

turn to it occasionally only, when tracing the histo- 

ry of particular portions of the Law. Coke’s In- 
stitutes are a perfect digest of the law as it stood 
in his day. After this, new Laws were added by 
the Legislature and new developments of the old 
laws by the Judges, until they had become so vo- 
luminous as to require a new digest. This was 


ably executed by Matthew Bacon, although unfor- 
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tunately under an alphabetical, instead of analyti- 
cal arrangement of matter—the same process of 
new laws and new decisions on the old laws going 
on, called at length for the same operation again 
and produced the inimitable commentaries of Black- 
stone. In the department of the Chancery a simi- 
lar progress has taken place. Lord Kaims has 
given us the first digest of the principles of that 
branch of our jurisprudence, more valuable for the 
arrangement of matter, than for its exact confor- 
mity with the English decisions. The reporters 
from the early times of that branch, to that of the 
same Matthew Bacon are well digested, but alpha- 
betically also in the abridgment of the cases in 

Equity, the 2nd vol. of which is said to have been 

done by him. This was followed by a number of 

able reporters, of which Fonblanque has given us 

a summary digest by commentaries on the text of 

the earlier work ascribed to Ballow, entitled “a 

treatise on equity”—the Course of Reading recom- 

mended then in these two branches of Law is the 
following : 

Common Law—Coke’s Institutes. Select cases 
from the subsequent Reports to the time of 
M. Bacon. Bacon's abridgment. Select ca- 
ses from the subsequent reporters to the present 
day. Select tracts on Law, among which those 
of Baron Gilbert are all of the first merit. The 
Va. Laws. Reports on them. 


Chancery—Lord Kaims’ principles of Equity, 3rd 
edition. Select cases from the Chancery re- 
porters to the time of Matthew Bacon. The 
abridgment of the cases in Equity. Select 
cases from the subsequent reporters to the pres- 
ent day. Fonblanque’s Treatise of Equity. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, (Tucker's‘edition,) 
as the last perfect digest of both branches of 
Law. 

In reading the reporters, enter in a common- 
place book every case of value, condensed into the 
narrowest compass possible which will admit of 
presenting distinctly the principles of the case. 
This operation is doubly useful, inasmuch as it 
obliges the stadent to search out the pith of the 
case, and habituates him to a condensation of 
thought, and to an acquisition of the most valua- 
ble of all talents, that of never using two words 
when one will do—it fixes the case, too, more in- 
delibly in the mind. 

From 12 to 1 read Politics— 


Politics, general—Locke on government. Sidney 
on government. Priestly’s first principles of gov- 
ernment. Review of Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws, anonymous. De Lolme sur la constitu- 
tion d’ Angleterre. De Burgh’s political disqui- 
sitions. Hatsell’s precedents of the House of 
Commons. Select Parliamentary debates of Eng- 


Political Economy—Say’s Economie politique. 
Malthus on the Principles of population. Tra- 
cy’s work on political economy, now about to 
be printed, (1814.) 

In the afternoon read history— 

History, ancient—The Greek and Latin originals. 

Select histories from the Universal history. Gib- 

bon’s decline of the Roman empire. Histoire 

Ancienne de Mellot. 

History, modern—Histoire Moderne de Mellot. 

Russel’s History of Modern Europe. Robert- 

son’s Charles the 5th. 

History, English—The origival histories, to wit : 
the History of England, by E. Habington. E. 
W. More’s Richard 3rd. Lord Bacon’s Henry 
8th. Lord Herbert’s Henry 8th. Goodwin’s 
Henry 8th, Edward 6th. Mary Cambden. Eliz. 
and James Ludlow. McCaulay. Fox. Bel- 
sham, Baxters’ Hist. of Eng., (Hume republi- 
canized and abridged.) Robertson's History of 
Scotland. 

American. Robertson’s History of America. Gor- 
don’s History of the Independence of the U.S. 
Ramsay’s History of the American Revolution. 
Burke’s History of Virginia. Continuation of 
History of Virginia, by Jones and Guardin, near- 
ly ready for the press. 

From Dark to Bed Time. Belles-lettres, Criti- 
cism. Rhetoric, oratory, to wit—Belles-lettres— 
read the best of the poets—epic, didactic, dra- 
matic, pastoral, &c. But among these Shaks- 
pear must be singled out by one who wishes to 
have the full powers of the English Language, 
of him we must advise as Horace did of the 
Grecian models—* vos exemplaria Graeca noc- 
turna versate manu versate diurna.” 

Criticism. Ld. Kaime’s Elements of criticism. 
Took’s Diversions of Purley, of Biographical 
Criticism ; the Edinburgh Review furnishes the 
finest models extant. 

Rhetoric. Blair’s Lecture’s on Rhetoric. Sheri- 
dan of Elocution.. Mason on Poetic and Pro- 
saic numbers. 

Oratory. This portion of time, (borrowing some 
of the afternoon when the days are long and the 
nights short,) is to be applied also to acquiring 
the art of writing and speaking correctly by the 
following exercises. Criticise the style of any 
books whatever, committing your criticisms to 
writing—translate into the different styles, to 
wit, the elevated, the middling and the familiar— 
orators and poets will furnish subjects of the 
first, historians of the second, and epistolary and 
comic writers of the third. Undertake, at first, 
short compositions, as themes, letters, &c., pay- 
ing great attention to the correctness and ele- 
gance of your language. Read the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero—analyze these ora- 





land and Ireland. Chipmans on the principles 
of government. The Federalist. 


tions, and examine the correctness of the dispo- 
sition, language, figures, states of the cases, ar- 
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guments, &c. Read good samples also of Eng- 
lish eloquence. Some of these may be found in 
Small’s American Speaker, and some in Cary’s 
Criminal Recorder, in which last the defence of 
Eugene Aram is distinguishable as a model of 
logic, condensation of matter and classical purity 
of style. Exercise yourself afterwards in pre- 
paring orations on feigned cases. In this ob- 
serve rigorously the disposition of Blair into in- 
troduction, narration, &c. Adapt your language 
and figures to the several parts of the oration, 
and suit your arguments to the audience before 
whom it is supposed to be spoken. “This is your 
last and most important exercise—no trouble 
should therefore be spared. If you have any 
person in your neighborhood engaged in the 
same study, take each of you different sides of 
the same cause, and prepare pleadings accord- 
ing to the custom of the bar, where the plaintiff 
opens, the defendant answers and the defendant 
replies: It would further be of great service to 
pronounce your orations (having before you only 
short notes to assist the memory,) in the presence 
of some person who may be considered as your 
judge. : 
Note. Under each of the preceding heads the 
books are to be read in the order in which they are 
named. These by no means constitute the whole 
of what might be usefully read in each of these 
branches of science. The mass of excellent works 
going more into detail] is great indeed; but those 
here noted will enable the student to select for 
himself such others of detail] as may suit his par- 
ticular views and disposition, they will give him a 
respectable, an useful and satisfactory degree of 
knowledge in these branches, and will themselves 
form a valuable and sufficient library for a lawyer, 
who is at the same time a lover of science. 
(Signed,) Tu: Jirrerson. 





Notices of New Works. 


Lire OF THE CHEVALIER Bayarp; the good Knight, 
sans peur et sans réproche. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

The name of the Chevalier Bayard has a magic in it, 
which appertains to few, even of the most eminent charac- 
ters, whose deeds form the subject of history. Born in an 
age when the feudal system tottered to its fall, and when 
one of its institutions, that of Chivalry, was fast following 
in the footsteps of its parent, the glory of the whole Round 
Table seems for a moment io have revived in his person. 
It was but for a moment, however, and the last flickering 
spark expiring with him, it resembled in its death struggle 
the dying dolphin, illuminating the surrounding waters with 
the brilliancy of its unrivalled colors. He was the bravest, 
the most generous, the most magnanimous of men ; loving 
glory for itself, seeking danger that it might add to his fame, 


above all mercenary motives, a stern supporter of his coun- 
try and his country’s honor, and though so passionately fond 
of military adventure, as to be almost mad upon the sub- 
ject ; yet never condescending like the myrmidons of his 
| day to sell his sword to any other than his lawful prince. 
Such a character is rare in any age; in that in which he 
existed it was indeed aprodigy. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that he should have excited the astonishment of the 
venal and corrupt men of his day, and that posterity should 
still continue to contemplate his character with admiration, 
as we regard a beacon, upon some huge cliff, blazing out in 
the plenitude of its glory, from the midst of surrounding 
darkness. 

Many lives have, at various periods, been written of Bay- 
ard, the most remarkable, as well as by far the most graphic 
of which, is that by “ the Loyal Servant.” It possesses all 
the advantage of contemporary biography, the author hav- 
ing been long an attendant upon him and standing with him 
upon a footing of entire intimacy. Its details are highly 
picturesque and the tale is told with such an air of naive sim- 
plicity, that it never fails to make a deep impression upon 
all who read it. The author, in fact, describes what he 
saw with his own eyes ; and it does not require a reference 
to Horace’s celebrated maxim to convince any one, that 
there is a great difference between the narrative of him who 
has seen a thing with his own eyes, and him who relates it 
| only at second hand. Who does not see the difference be- 
tween Xenophon’s Cyropeedia and his Anabasis ? 

It strikes us, that Mr. Simms would have done a far 
more acceptable service to literature, had he revived the 
English translation of this book, and published it with edi- 
torial notes. It tells the tale in a much more picturesque 
manne, than can Mr. S., or anybody else, who was not a 
witness to the scenes described. The path, too, was a 
beaten one, and we can see no reason why a man of origi- 
nal talent should have ventured upon it when there had 
| been ninety and nine before him. 

Be that however as it may, we do not mean to detract 
from the merits of the book under consideration. It is writ- 
ten in excellent English, (no small recommendation by-the- 
bye,) and is calculated to sel] well. The narrative is man- 
| aged with great adroitness, and if the subject were only a 

little less worn, the whole performance would do great credit 
to Mr. Simms’ skill. We hope to see many more speci- 
mens of his pleasing and graceful style. 


The book may be had of Drinker & Morris. 





Don Quixote De La Mancua. Translated from the 
Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, by Charles 
Jarvis, Esq. With numerous Illustrations by Tony Jo- 
hannot. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanch- 
ard, 1847. 


Philip the Third once said, when he saw a student langh- 
ing immoderately over a book, “* That man must be either 
out of his wits, orreading Don Quixote.” Certainly there 
is uo production, that we have ever read, so provocative of 
mirth as this strange narrative of the feats and follies of 
the gallant, the high-toned, the visionary Knight of La Man- 
cha. The book is far the best specimen that we have of 
the mock-heroic. Almost every adventure of the Don isa 
comic picture, and the “honest squire” amuses us as no 
other acquaintance can, save Dogberry or Falstaff. And 
yet we think that those who look upon Don Quixote merely 
as an amusing satire on overheated enthusiasm, or as a 
corrective administered to a viliated public taste, have failed 
to catch its moral. It is at once the most Judicrous and the 
most mournful of all persona! histories. The spectacle of 
a nohle soul thwarted in every endeavor, a man of acute 
sensibility exposed to ridicule at every turn, deeds of high 
emprise ending in absurd and whimsical sallies, cannot fail 
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to produce a sad impression on every thinking mind. Sis- 
mondi, looking at the book, as he does, in this light, con- 
siders that it was intended but for a transient purpose— 
that of reforming the literature of Spain. We recognize a 
far deeper and more lasting significance. It was written hy 
one who had seen many vicissitudes of human life. After 
fifty years of observation, Cervantes sat down to instruct 
the world, with the exploits of a hero into whose mind he 
had poured all the rich treasures of his fancy, and we be- 
lieve, that, as he laid by sheet after sheet of his immortal 
production, he felt a consciousness that he was writing for 
posterity, that his allegory would be a heritage to nations 
yet unborn, who should live under strange skies and speak 
languages foreign to his owu. This destined mission had 
doubtless been uppermost in his thoughts at every period 
of his life,—in battle, in poverty, in his Algerine slavery,— 
and when at last he embodied it in the pages of Don Quix- 
ote, he felt that he had accomplished a valuable and an in- 
structive work. And such it has proved to be. Besides 
many excellent editions in the original tongue, it has been 
translated again and again into every other language of Eu- 
rope, until it has become associated with the literature of 
all countries and each looks upon “ Don Quixote” as es- 
sentially a part of its own peculiar wealth. 

The present edition is most acceptable, as affording a 
good library copy, at a very reasonable price. It contains 
also more illustrations than any edition we have before 
seen. Sancho Panza once predicted that his doings would 
afford materiel for the pencil. “I will lay a wager,” said 
he, ‘* that before long there will not be a chop house, tavern, 
or barber’s stall, but will have a painting of our achieve- 
ments.” Tony Johannot has depicted many of the most 
remarkable of these achievements, in a manner that would 
not offend the “ squire” himself, 

The book is for sale by Drinker & Morris. 





GENERAL Scott aND HIs StarFF: comprising Memoirs 
of Generals Scott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitman, Shields, 
Pillow, Lane, Cadwallader, Patterson and Pierce, &c., 
&c., &c. With Portraits. Philadelphia: Grigg, El- 
liot & Co. No. 14, North Fourth St. 1848. 


GENERAL TAYLOR AND His StTaFF : comprising Memoirs 
of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool and Butler, &c., &c., 
&c. With Portraits. Philadelphia: Grigg, Elliot & 
Co. No. 14, North Fourth Street. 1848. 


We had occasion in the January number of our work to 
commend a very excellent Life of General Taylor, from 
the press of Grigg, Elliot & Co., prepared by J. Reese 
Fry, and we have now to return our thanks to the same pub- 
lishers for two other works of a similar character. They 
consist almost entirely of accounts of the recent opera- 
tions of our army in Mexico, from the battle of Palo Alto 
to the brilliant action of the Garitas, under the walls of 
the great city. Short biographical sketches are also pre- 
sented, of 30 or 40 officers, below the rank of General, 
who have illustrated by their valor the arms of the country. 
These books bear evident marks of haste in preparation, 
but as they were compiled with reference to documentary 
evidence in the bureaus at Washington, they may be relied 
upon as authentic. 

We should have liked them all the better, we must con- 
fess, if the “accurate portraits” had been omitted. We do 
not recollect when we have seen a collection of such dis- 
torted and lugubrious countenances. Really some of the 
officers represented have just grounds, we think, for an ac- 
tion of libel. The portrait of General Twiggs is but a ca- 
ricature of General Quitman and that of General Shields 


for the sake of the army that no more such “ vile prints” 
of its officers will be sent forth. 

These volumes may be found at the store of Nash & 
Woodhouse. 





CHEMISTRY, and its application to Physiology, Agricul- 
ture,and Commerce. By Professor Liebig. New York: 
Fowler and Wells, Phrenological Cabinet, 131, Nassau 
Street. 1848. 

Since the days of Sir Humphrey Davy, a new science 
has been introduced, growing out of researches into the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, which is known as Orga- 
nic Chemistry. Within the last twenty years, more espe- 
cially, great light has been thrown upon the path of induc- 
tive investigation in this branch by such publications as the 
one now before us. ‘The works of Smith and Johnston in 
Great Britain and of Boussingault, Mulder, Sprengel and 
Liebig on the Continent have furnished the inquirer with 
much valuable information and advanced the cause of Sci- 
entific Agriculture. We have great faith in the efficacy of 
these labors to diffuse among our farmers a more general 
desire for improvement in husbandry, by appealing to their 
intelligence and supplying them with facts. And we do 
not think that we have seen any work of a more useful 
character than this publication of Dr. Liebig. Its exceed- 
ing cheapness too (for it costs but 20 cents) places it within 
the reach of every one. It is for sale by J. W. Randolph 
& Co. 





A History or VirGINIA, from its Discovery and Settle- 
ment by Europeans to the Present Time. By Robert R. 
Howison. Vol. \l. From the year 1763 to the Retro- 
cession of Alexandria in 1847. Richmond: Drinker & 
Morris. New-York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 
1848. 


We cannot do more, at this time, than announce the ap- 
pearance of a volume that demands a very large attention 
at our hands. In dipping into its pages we have been much 
pleased with its manner, and we do not doubt that a more 
careful consideration will confirm our prepossessions. The 
book is beautifully printed and makes a very handsome 
companion for the first volume. It is published by our 
friends, Drinker & Morris, to whom we refer all those desir- 
ing to purchase an interesting History of our State. 





Now anp Tuen. By Samuel Warren, F. R.S. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1848. 


Several publications have appeared since ‘Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,” which have been ascribed to the pen of Mr. 
Warren, but the present work bears the unmistakeable im- 
press of his genius. No one can read it, without detect- 
ing on almost every page, those minute touches, which gave 
such attractiveness to the “‘ Diary of a Physician.” All 
recollect the trath-like representations of that sad narra- 
tive and the interest, almost personal in its nature, to every 
reader, which it excited. In “ Now and Then” our sym- 
pathies are brought into active play, by the verisimilitude of 
the description, in behalf of a young man, under sentence 
of death, for a crime of which he is innocent. We do not 
know when we have read anything more touching than the 
exposition Mr. Warren gives us of the inward workings of 
that brave heart,—the alternations of hope and despair— 
the struggle between resentment at his wrongs and forgive- 
ness of his accusers, and, last of all, the uncomplaining 
resignation with which he goes out to the “light of his 
stern, last morning.” ‘The incidents of the respite and the 
cominutation of punishment, by which young Ayliffe’s life is 
spared, are not new to us, but Mr. Warren has used them 





resembles the original only in his moustache. We hope 





only for the high purpose of inculcating a lesson. The 
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character of Mr. Hylton is wel] drawn and commands our 
admiration. We do not doubt that Mr. Warren has been 
engaged professionally in some criminal trial of absorbing 
and painful interest, which has addressed itself to him as 
a proper theme to be interwoven with the thread of ro- 
mance. Altogether, we think that “* Now and Then” will 
add much to the previously acquired fame of its author, al- 
though we confess that we are apt to look with a feeling of 
partiality at anything that comes from one who has given 
to the world, in his ‘* Popular and Practical Introduction to 
Law Studies,” a treasure, which the lawyer, in all time to 
come, will gratefully appreciate. 
“ Now and Then” is for sale by Drinker & Morris. 


History oF THE GiRonpists. By A. de Lamartine. 
Translated by H. T. Ryde. 1n 3 volumes. Vol. 2nd. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


Perhaps the reader of our magazine will derive a better 
idea of the merit of this publication, from the article on the 
Life of Charlotte Corday, which we have presented in pre- 
ceeding pages of this number, than from any other source. 
The volume before us is full of interest, embodying vivid 
descriptions of the exciting and stormy scenes of the Revo- 
lution and arraying in all the hues of poetry those persons 
and events, that most attach themselves to our sympathies. 
Lamartine is certainly the least philosophical of all histo- 
rians, but he is also the least tedious. His style never 
wearies. Glowing with fancy and brilliant in antithesis, it 
produces life-like portraits and enlivens its subject with 
personal anecdote, while the pages of a more abstruse 
chronicler would fatigue and discourage the inquirer. As 
a raconteur, Lamartine is superior, we think, to Thiers, and 
other stately writers upon the same tumultuous period; 
Alison is not altogether reliable and Carlyle, we confess, 
is absolutely forbidding (and sometimes unintelligible) with 
his strained conceits and introverted sentences. 

The book is well-printed and is prefaced with a steel 
engraving of the gifted Madame Roland, who went up to 
the guillotine, in the name of Liberty. 


Tue Lesson or LIFE ANDOTHER Poems. By George H. 
Boker. Philadelphia. George S. Appleton & Co. 148 
Chesnut Street, i848. 


We think if Mr. Boker had bestowed a little more care 
upon the execution of his principal poem and had com- 
pressed it within the dimensions of forty pages, instead of 
extending it over sixty-six, he would have produced a work 
of very great excellence. We had marked out several pas- 
sages in the “ Lesson of Life,” of much poetic beauty, 
which indicate a want of finish, to bring to Mr. Boker’s 
notice, but we rose from the perusal of it, so favorably im- 
pressed with the high tone of sentiment which it conveys, 
as to be quite disarmed of all critical severity. We must 
say, however, that in the structure of blank verse (of all 
poetical adventures, perhaps, the most difficult, with the ain- 
gle exception of the Sonnet,) Mr. Boker would do well to 
be more cautions in future. 

We do not think very highly of Mr. Boker’s smaller 
poems. But we cannot resist the temptation of copying 
the following very spirited translation, (page 189) in which 
is infused much of the old Norse vigor of the rude songs of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 


FRAGMENT FROM BEOWULF. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


If death from the fierce shock of battle should take me, 
My corse from the red field of slaughter ye’ll bear ; 
Remember a grave in the valley to make me, 
And bury your iron clad warrior there. 





Let none from the field of my glory returning, 
Pause o’er me and mournfully lean on the spear; 
But while the hot blood in each bosom is burning, 
Sing o’er me the feast song, and quaff the brown beer. 


Let my hillock be marked with the simple wild flower ; 
Nor care what the fate of my body may be: 

But if Hilda withdraws me in battle’s dark hour, 
To Higelac* bear these rich garments for me: 


The richest the gay loom of Veland hath woven ; 
Their splendor surpasses the breaking of day! 

My faith to my kinsman and country I’ve proven, 
The face of stern fortune can turn as it may! 


The “ Lesson of Life” may be found at the store of J. 
W. Randolph & Co. 
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